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THE PAST-——-THE PRESENT—FOR THE FUTURE. 





EDITED, PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY H. NILES, AT $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


§Gg-We present our readers with a pretty large collec- 
tion of miscellaneous scraps which had accumulated on 
our hands—generally interesting for present use, and 
more so for reference—lixing many facts, circumstances, 
and dates, and conveying much information. 





§rg-In consequence of a very severe imputation cast 
upon the character of the late president Monroe, in the 
oficial paper, the ‘‘Globe”—Mr. Gouverneur, son-in- 
law of the deceased, has opened a correspondence with 
Mr. Blair, which will probably lead to some curious, 
and, perhaps, important developements, if pursued. 
give the correspondence as far as published, and 
shall register the whole, as it appears. It assumes a se- 
rious aspect—and Mr. G. will, no doubt, vindicate the 
memory of his illustrious relative. 

The length of this correspondence, and the rather late 

riod in the week at which we received it, has materi- 
ally interfered with the general arrangement of matter 
for the present sheet—but the first object of this work— 
which is the record of like articles, must be kept steadi- 
ly in view. 





fg-The-annual statement concerning the commerce 
and navigation of the United States for the year ending 
30th September 1831, has only just been published; but 
we hope in the next, or next succeeding number, to pre- 
sent our readers witha full and generally sufficient view 
of the contents of the volume, and follow it by some 
other statistical tables having relation to the same sub- 


» jects. 


—_-~* 


iG-We have also a very long Iettcr—filling twelve co- 


' lumns of the ‘Telegraph,’ from Mr. Calhoun, vice 


president of the United States, to Mr. Hamilton, go- 


vernor of South Carolina, written on the invitatioa of the 

) latter that he would ‘fill up his argument” of the last 

» year concerning nullification. 
_ whence this paper proceeds may induce us to publish it— 

_ if a season of leisure occurs. 
' for long discussions of this wire-drawn subject, and sup- 


The high authority from 


But we have lost all relish 


pose that our readers generally are quite wearied with it— 


» though it is necessary to the political history of our times 
that it should be occasionally noticed. 





{Certain propositions submitted by the secretary of 


war to the Cherokee nation, with a view to their removal 


west of the Mississippi, have been respectfully consider- 
ea, but firmly rejected by the general council. The cor- 


_) respondence, which is interesting, is laid off for insertion. 


7 minion.” 
> sayings of Thomas—but do not think that the subject, or 





-——-—— 


. Mr. Ritchie seems angry. Thomas had better 
‘keep cool”—for, if we mistake not the ‘‘signs of the 
times,”? he will soon have occasion for his whole stock 


/ of philosophy, and all his address in the manufacture of 


“cuRSES” and blessings at will—with his ‘‘entire” cargo 
; «c ° > - : 
or “consistency” to keep himself afloat in his own ‘‘do- 
We have materials for another chapter of the 


the mutter, is worth the additional room that it would 


7) occupy. Thomas objects to our query, whether he him- 


self did not write the East Room letter? He, at least, fa- 
thered that deliberate string of wilful falsehoods; and, 
in his slow and tardy and faint acknowledgement of the 
base organ that had been made of him, he ‘‘roared as 
gently as a sucking dove’’—not in the manner in which 
the “Enquirer” was accustomed to speak in the times 
that are past. It was frank and honest; it 7s—what the 
caucus of 1824, and the “combinations” of 1827 have 
made it. It is like an effigy of the “bird of wisdom” 
stuck upon a pole, to shew us how the wind bloweth. 








Most of the recent fatal results have been caused by 
indiscreet uses of food. Caution is yet necessary, and 
=a in those who have hitherto restricted them- 
selves in this particular—and exposures to the night-air 
should still be avoided, or carefully guarded against, by 
all who have kept themselves housed in times past. 

We noticed last week certain unkind, as well as unjust, 
reports, which had been circulated concerning the state of 
our city, and the daily reports of our board of health,— 
giving an extract from the ‘‘American,”? which shewed 
that these reports, for the five weeks of the prevalence of 
the epidemic, were only 69 deaths less than the weekly 
reports of interments. The latter (692) was the true 
amount of deaths by the cholera, up to the time stated, 
and the former (625) approximated that amount more 
nearly than, perhaps, has happened in any other place 
ravaged by this fearful disease. ‘The ‘‘American” of 
Tuesday last continues this subject, and charges it upon 
certain editors of Philadelphia papers, that they have not 
yet made the amende honorable, by placing official truth 
in opposition to anonymous misrepresentation, and goes 
on to return the ‘‘poisoned chalice” in shewing that, by 
the official statement of Roberts Vaux, as chairman, (see 
last number of the Reeister, page 71), ‘‘not less than” 
seventy deaths took place in the Arch street prison, on 5th 
of August—and yet that on the 5thand 6th August, though 
seventy had died on the 5th only, forty-one, only, were 
reported by the Philadelphia board of health for the two 
days—or a short report in two days, perhaps, really equal 
to one-half the whole deficiency in the daily reports of the 
Baltimore board for five weeks, and in a case concerning 
which there ought not to have been a want of correct in- 
formation. ‘The report of Messrs. Vaux, &e. says, ‘‘no¢ 
less than seventy”? died on the 5th August in the Arch 
street prison; but the official reports of the board of 
health for the 5th and 6th of that month, give only 41 
deaths. These ‘‘not less than seventy” who lived in the 
morning of the 5th, were ‘‘consigned to the grave before 
night.”” ‘They were interred. There could not have 
been any ‘‘mistake” as to the exact amount of this awful 
visitation. 

We shall not, probably, revert to this matter again— 
but we have felt bound to vindicate our worthy and faith- 
ful officers of health. We retort the unjust charges made 
against them, not ina spirit of maliciousness, but in the 
way of caution,—that ‘‘those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones at their neighbors.” 


Baltimore, October 4th, 1832. 
To the mayor and board of health: 

Gentlemen—I have instituted careful inquiry into the 
subject of the late epidemic, and have met nothing to 
change my opinion already before the public, that ye. Mia 
has ceased to prevail as an epidemic; and as daily re- 
ports were made in consequence of the disease partaking 
of that character, I can see no reason why they should 
be continued now that that state of things has ceased to 
exist. 

There are still a few spasmodic cases occurring, every 
one of which is attributable, as far as I can ascertain, to 
imprudence, and I am daily grieved at the solicitous 
manner in which I am inquired of, by persons of the 
strictest prudence, as to the safety of returning to the use 
of fruit and vegetables, and almost daily witness indul- 
gences to children in the use of these articles. There is 
also another class who are constantly liable to suffer in 
respectable life, by indulging too freely in articles pro- 
per in themselves, but which they use too freely. I 
have been frequently told—I ate a hearty dinner, break~ 
fast or supper a little before I was taken sick—now the 
fact is, that to eat hearty is still dangerous. 

I beg leave most strongly to urge that, unless much 
care be taken, cholera will coutinue to sweep away even 





Battimone. It will be scen that though a few cases 


of cholera still happen, it has ceased to be an epidemie. 
Vor, XLIIIL.—Sie. 6. 


the best among us, and the intemperate may have a still 
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more summary settlement with death—not that there ex- 
ists any considerable portion of poison in the air, but it 
has left our bedies impressed with a predisposition to a 
certain form of disease. This may easily be understood 
by observing how liable persons are to attacks of ague 
in the spring, before there is any miasma afloat in the 
air, owing to the body having been affected by the poison 
during the preceding fall. 

In a word, I wish it were in my power to visit the fire- 
side of every family in this our favored city, and urge, 
with the solicitude of a parent, the necessity which still 
exists for thie same care in the use of prohibited articles, 
until the cold air of the approaching season shall re-in- 
vigorate our bedies, and give to our digestive organs 
their wonted vigor. With sincere respect, 

Horatio G. Jamrson, consulting physician. 
Wm. Steuart, mayor, Thos. S. Shepperd, Jacob Deems, 
Peter Foy, esqrs. eommissioners of health. 


Health office, Baltimore, October 4, 1832. 

The mayor and board of health approve of the above 
eommunication from the consulting physician—and they 
take the present occasion to return their warmest thanks 
to the physicians of the city, for their co-operation in the 
preventive, curative and other measures employed 
against cholera—a kind Providence having relieved us 
from the late calamity, has impressed upon our minds the 
most sincere thanks, to the author of all good, for the 
mildness of the evil which lately beset us. 

Determined that daily reports will not be made here- 
after. By order, Davin Harris, secretary. 

THe Land raw. It seems now freely admitted that 
the plan to dispose of the proceeds of the public lands, re- 
ported by the committee on MaNuFacTuREs (!!!) in the 
senate, and which passed that body by a large majority, 
would also have been promptly accepted by the house of 
representatives—unless for the reason that Mr. Clay was 
the author of it! That this project will be renewed and 
adopted—afler the election, we have no manner of doubt. 
It is a rightful and reasonable one—and will, besides, 
settle a question that must become ‘‘distracting,” if much 
longer suffered to remain as it is. 





Bank or THE Unitrzp Srates. The stock in this 
bank has risen to 1194@),120, because of the late elections 
at Albany and Philadelphia—real sales. Some think that 
before the end of the ensuing week # may advance to 125 

125, on account of the general election which takes 
place in Pennsylvania on ‘Tuesday. 





Free TRADE!!! By the following the important liber- 
ty is gained that the masters of American vessels, at Li- 
verpool, &c. may purchase American beef and pork, for 
the home voyage! 

An important regulation in regard to provisions, has 
just been adopted in England. By the ship Napoleon, 
from Liverpool, our correspondent writes, ‘* By the re- 
cent custom house act foreign salted beef and pork, in 
bond, is allowed to be taken for ship stores, without the 


payment of duty.” [M. ¥. Shipping List. 


“Tue AMERICAN SystTem.”? Gen. Alexander Hamilton long 
ago said—‘‘Let Americans disdain to be the instruments of Eu- 
— greatness! Let the states, bound together in a strict and 
sndissoluble union, concur in erecting one great AMERICAN 
SYSTEM, superior to the control of all trans-atluntic FoRCE or 


INFLUENCE, and able to dictate the terms of the connexion between 
the old and the new world.”’ 





New Isnanps! It is supposed that an expenditure of 
not more than fifteen or twenty millions of dollars would 
be required to open ship-channels between the Atlantic 
and Paeifie oceans at the isthmus of Darien, and between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Seas at the isthmus of 
Suez—and North America, South America and Africa 
be thus rendered islands!—the distance between the 
eastern and western parts of the world being reduced 
one-half; and, as ‘‘time is money,” the eost of opening 
such communications woald soon be reimbursed. These 
great improvements might be easily effected by a liberal 
compact between nations—but it cannot be expected, in 
the present state of things, that any such agreement en- 
tered into will be long respected—tor the strongest pow- 





—— 
er at sea, or the power holding dominion over the laud 
will feel it “‘right” to profit in the advantages several}, 
possessed by them; and hence there is no prospect that 
these great works will ever be effected by the general 
co-operation of commercial nations. Under a man like 
the present pacha of Egypt, such a canal as is suggeste 
might be made across the isthmus of Suez—the cost of 
which is computed at less than four millions of dollars. 
but his life, as well as the stability of power in Egypy. 
is uncertain—and there is even less dependence in a poy. 
manent state of things in ‘Central America.” ‘Thy; 
however pleasant it may be to speculate on such mighty 
improvements of the world “that we inhabit,” the per- 
versity of the hearts of men, with the uncertainty of }| 
haman arrangements, will probably, and forever, prevey; 
their execution. 

THE WHALING BUSINESS is becoming a large one 4 
several places on the Hudson—especially at the city of 
Hudson, pn oats er and Newburg—and several large 
ships are employed in it. These ports are, of course, 
below **Marcy’s Farm’’—the Overslaugh. 


———- 





CaMDEN AND AmBoy Ratt ROAD. The New York 
Gazette says—We notice, with much pleasure, the first 
trial on a part of the Camden and Amboy rail road. A: 
4, yesterday afternoon, we received the Philadelphia pa- 
pers of yesterday, having come in the new line from Boy. 
dentown to Heightstown,17 miles on the rail road—thenee 
in stages 12 miles to the new landing on the Raritan, § 
miles below New Brunswick, where the passengers were 
put on board the steamer Water Witch, for New York, 
which line is to be continued. This productive route 
will be in operation next month, from Bordentown ty 
the Raritan. 

Tue ‘“‘yomestic system.” We looked in, yesterday 
afternoon, at the establishment of Messrs. Butts €? Loch. 
wood, in the areade, to take a glance at some military 
coats, which are being made for the company of First Light 
Infantry, in this city. Every thing about the uniform of 
this company will be purely American. The cloth, 
which is of « beautiful grey, and is of fine texture—is 
from the maiufactory of Zachariah Allen, esq. of this 
city—the buttons are of a rich and tasteful pattern, bear- 
ing the initials **L. 1.” in bas relief, and were made by 
Messrs. Robinson, Jones €F Company, of Attleborough, 
Massachusetts—and the gold leaf employed upon the very 
handsome. facings, was wrought in Philadelphia. We 
doubt not the entire company—and it will consist of 
about seventy-five members—are wholly American in 
their feelings and bias—and we may naturally hope avid 
believe that none of them, when equipped in their Ame- 
rican coats, with American trimmings—all made by 
American artizans, would willingly do any thing to in- 
jure the American System, by which they are enabled 
to present so gratifying a spectacle. [ Providence Journal. 


Woot, Weare glad to learn by the last **Boston Cou- 
rier,” that there have been extensive operations in wool, 
at the prices quoted in the last Recistrer. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE—N. York. We have strange- 
lv omitted to mention, that the fifth great annual exhibi- 
tion of American manufactures will be held in New 
York on the 9th, 10th, and 11th inst.—at which the usual 


brilliant display of articles may be expected from the _ 


hands of our skilful mechanics and manufacturers—ané 
which heretofore have so much gratified the friends and 
astonished the opponents of the ‘‘American System,” 
being examined by many thousand persons. 





Tat GRAMPUS AND HER PRIZE. A beautiful service of plat 
has been presented, by the different insurance companies of ¥. 
Orleans, to captain 'Vatnall. of the U.S. schooner Grampus, no¥ 
in that port, complimentary of his service in giving protection 
the commerce of the bay of Mexico. 

A letter which we find in the New Orleans Bee of the Ist ull- 
dated Matameros, Aug. 9th, gives the following particulars 0! 
the outrage committed upon the schooner Wm. A. Turner, 


the Montezuma, since captured by the United States’ schoontt 
Grampus: 


“The American schooner, William A. Turner, Mary, maste, § 


arrived this morning from New York, whence she sailed on the 
20th June last. The captain reports that yesterday, being " 
lat. 20, 44, N. long. 96, 35, W. he was boarded by an armed 
Mexican vessel called the Montezuma, of Tampico, comma 
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ed by Pedro Villaveal, and detained nine hours; that they forcibly 
tock from on board a considerable quantity of provisions and 
suadry other articles of merchandise, together with the writing 
desk and papers belonging to the supercargo; that on the eve of 
their departure they forced him to sign papers the contents of 
which he did not understand; and that he protested in the strong- 
est terms against their conduct, but was silenced by offensive 
and abusive language, and frequently threatened with confine- 
ment and the halter. They offered no explanation of their mo- 
tives, and apparently manifested as little concern for the conse- 
quences as the most hardened pirates could do.”’ 





EXPENDITURES OF GOVERNMENT. The expenditure of the go- 
vernment, exclusive of the national debt, was, in 


i822 . ; . ° ° ; $10,508,017 81 
1823 ° . ° . . ° 10,190,113 83 
RS oe ee a ll 
1825 ; ‘ . ° . ‘ 12,092,544 72 
1826. . ° ° ° » 18,255,413 OV 
1827 ° . . : ‘ ‘ 13,216,650 86 
1828 . . . . . ; 12,642,408 61 
1829 ° ° ° ; ° ‘ 12,669,490 62 
1830 —(t«w ° . . . ° ». 13,229,533 33 
1sul ° . (estimated) 14,777,911 58 
Making anaggregate of . ° , #134,273,720 38 in ten 


years, or an anunualaverage expenditure of = 12,420,372 04 





Mai. routes. There is no more striking illustration of the 
rapid growth of the United States, than the rate of increase of 
the post offices and the mail routes. ‘The following table shows 
the increase for regular periods of ten years each, from the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution. The first column gives the 
number of post offices, the second the amount of miles of post 
roads, and the third the amount of postage received in the seve- 
ral years mentioned. 


No. offices. Miles of post roads, “Postage. 
1790 75 1,875 £37,935 
1500 DOD 20.817 280,204 
1810 2.300 36,406 551,684 
1820 4,500 72,492 1,111,927 
1830 8,004 113,000 1,707,418 


In 1831 the receipts from postage had increased to $1,997,811, 
but the number of offices and miles of post route were not given 
in the post master general’s report. That report gives the num- 
ber of miles performed by the mail annually, and it appears that 
in the year ending July Ist, 1831, this number was 15,468,692, 
being an increase of 926,702 miles within the preceding twelve 
months. 

These are rapid steps in advance, showing a developement of 
the resources of the country in an astonishing rate of increase. 
We have just reason to be proud of the capability of a young 
country Which has done so much in itsinfancy. [ Balt. 4m. 

taneianH, N.C. Again and again has this city suffered se- 
verely by fire. About 2 o’clock, on the morning of the 28th 
ult. a fire was discovered in the house owned by Richard Smith. 
esq. at the corner of Fayette and Hargett streets. The account 
says—It had attained such mastery, before the citizens could 
be collected, that it was impossible, either by blowing up houses, 
or the use of our sinall engine, to check its progress until erery 
building on the main street, between the corner above mention- 
ed and the Newbern. bank was entirely destroyed. ‘The bank 
itself was only saved by the counsel and intrepidity of a reso- 
lute and determined few. 

The individua! loss is very great, thouch by far the greatest 
sufferer is Mr. Richard Smith. His loss in mon-cy, bonds, goods, 
and houses, cannot be less than $30,000. 





Georeia. The Augusta Courier thus classes the candidates 
for congress, in reference to nullification: 

Sound. Jas. M. Wayne, R. H. Wilde, William Schley, Geo. 
W. Owens, Geo. R. Gilmer, Jas. C. Terrell, C. E. Haynes, John 
Coffee, H. Branham, Thomas W. Harris, Daniel W. Stewart, 
Jaines C. Watson. 

Nullifiers. A. &. Clayton, D. Newman. 

Doubtful. R. L. Gamble, Thomas F. Foster. 

Very doubtful. Seaborn Jones. 





Fioripa. From a Tallahassee paper of the 4th ult. we learn 
the following facts:—Senteace of death having been passed by 
the superior court of Fiorida upon a man by the name of Rogers, 
he was respited by the secretary, Mr. Westcot, until governor 
Duval should arrive, from whom strong hopes of executive mer- 
cy were entertained by the criminal and his friends. Accord- 
ingly on his arrival a formal application for pardon was made; 
but at the time and place appointed for the hearing, the counsel 
for the criminal found nothing but the governor’s written refusal 
to interfere in the matter. Upon this he was applied to, with 
the approbation of judge Randall, who presided at the trial of 
Rogers, for another respite till the meeting of the court of errors; 
but rather than meet the responsibitity even of granting this 
application, he resigned his office as governor of Florida. 

lis letter of resignation to the president, with his commission 
enclosed, together with a note to the secretary, requesting him 
to put the letter of resignation into the post office and assume 
the executive duties, were handed to Mr. Westcot, who there- 





but being ferreted out and compelled to hear it, he declared he 
had no power to act in the case, and if he thought he had, he 
would resign too. During the progress of this farce, Rogers was 
executed; upon which the secretary took upon himself to retain 
the resignation and commission ef governor Duval, who, it is 


understood, has taken them back, and resumed the duties of his 
office. 


Crarmms on Denmark. A session of the board of 
commissioners, under the convention with Denmark, was 
to have been opened in this city, yesterday. As the se- 
eretary of the board, owing, it is believed, to sickness, is 
not present to give official notice, we have been requested 
thus informally to state, that the comméssioners consent- 
ed to postpone the proposed session to a time to be here- 
after officially announced, at the desire of various claim- 
ants, in consequence of the appearance of the cholera in 
this city, as well as at places where some of the claim- 
ants themselves reside. Weare at the same time de- 
sired to say, that this postponement will not protract the 
adjustment of the several claims beyond the time pre- 
seribed by law for the existence of the commission. 
{ Vat. Int. Oct. 2. 
Burrato. The “Journal” published at Buffalo, is 
printed on a large sheet, each page containing six long 
and wide columns; and we notice with pleasure that 
fifteen of the 24 columns of that paper of the 26th ult. 
are filled with business-like advertisements—shewing as 
well the bustle of the town, as the profit of this respecta- 
ble periodical. 





—— 


Bank OF ENGLanD. The stock of this bank which stood at 
2024 on the 16th, is quoted on the 23d at 188}. The decline 
was occasioned by reports that the investigating committee had 
ascertained that the reserved fund of the bank, which was sup- 
posed to be five millions, was actually less than three millions. 
This fund had been reduced by expenses and sacrifices in re- 
turning to specie payments, and the losses by the forgeries of 
Fauntleroy were about £360,000. Some estimates were made, 
shewing that if the concerns of the bank were to be wound up 
at once, the value of the stock was not more than 130 per cent. 
These statements had caused considerable agitation among the 
stockholders. A meeting of the proprietors was held on the 
16th, when the governor submitted some very luminous accounts 
connected with the bank, from which, it appeared that the un- 
divided profits of the bank were £2,900,000, and that taking the 
value of the premises, dead stock, &c., the balance in favor of 
the proprietors was about £4,000,000. The decline in the price 
of the stock, commenced immediately after this meeting was 
held. 

Profits of the bank of England.—The bank was first establish- 
ed in 1694, on a capital of £1,200,000; increas: d, from time to 
time, from that date to 1746, to £11,686,800, at which amount it 
stood up to 1816. From 1746 to 1780, a dividend of five per 
cent. per annum was paid on this amount; in the seven years, 
1781-7, six per cent.; in the nineteen years, 1788-1806, seven per 
cent.; and, in addition thereto, from June 1799, to October 1806, 
£3,783,780 was divided among the shareholders, in the way of 
bonus. Inthe nine years, 1807-1815, ten per cent. per annum 
was paid on the £11,686,800. In 1816 £3,000,000 was passed 
by the bank to the credit of the government account, at a charge 
of three per cent. per annum: a like amount being at the same 
time proportionally added to the accounts of the then sharehold- 
ers; so that, for the years 1816-1823, ten per cent. per annum 
was paid on £ 14,686,800, instead of £11,686,800—equal to 124 
per cent. on the latter amount. Since 1828, eight per cent. per 
annum has been paid on £14,686,800. 

ELECTION NEWS. 

A seemingly unexpected result took place at the election of 
charter officers for the city of Albany, for one party appears to 
have “run wild’? with joy and the other “brokea down with 
grief.’ Theanti-Jackson or anti-regency party carried four out 
of the five wards of the city, as shewn by the highest vote on 
the several tickets in each, as follows: 


Anti- Jackson. Jackson. 
Ist ward q 397 
2d ward 455 318 
3d ward 190 114 
4th ward 369 349 
5th ward 342 148 


Thus the entire political character of the city is changed. The 
whole anti-Jackson “gain” since the last election, is said to be 
6§00—and it is stated, that 300 men who were “for the regency”? 
last year, now voted against it. In the 2d ward, it is said that 
55 office-holders live, who receive 53,750 dollars a year! Of 
the 4th, the “Argus,” before the election, said—~as the “fourth 
ward goes—so goes the state.”? A new division of the “spoils 
of victory” is intimated, with respect to all the city-officers. 

tut “two wrongs will not make one right.”--Ten thousand 
dollars are offered in one bet that Mr. Granger will be elected 
governor of New York. 





upon secreted himself to avoid the application for the respite; 


The election of inspectors of elections in Pennsylvaniz is ge- 
nerally taken as a test of the general elections. The following 
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ase retarns of those “premonitory clections,’’ which took place 
On the 28th ult. 





: wy | ° Philadelphia. 

Wards. Anti-Jackson, Jackson. Total. 
Upper Delaware 310 262 572 
Lower Delaware 377 Q15 592 | 
High street 252 71 323 
Chesnut 13 143 386 
Walnut 254 68 322 
Dock 311 112 423 
Pine 303 146 449 
New Market 278 202 480 
Cedar 196 229 418 
Locust 291 Ox4 575 
South 246 160 405 
Middle 260 158 4138 
North 394 200 594 
South Mulberry 326 212 538 
North Mulberry 290 356 646 

4,331 2,811 7,142 


otal 

Last year the Jackson majority was 907. Now the anti-Jack- 
son majority is 1,520. 
the 15 wards; now the other party has prevailed in 13 of the 
wards. 

In the county of Philadelphia, generally, a like change was 
manifested. ‘The anti-Jackson ticket prevailed in six of the se- 
ven wards of the Northern Liberties—in all the wards of Spring 
Garden, in Southwark, &c. &c. But it is not worth while to go 
into details, as we shall have the decisive results next week, the 
election for governor and members of congress, &e. taking place 


on Tuesday. The votes of the present year, for the choice of 


inspectors, as compared with those given in 1831, shew a differ- 
ence of many thousands. Persons attcnded them who had rare- 
ly been seen at the polls—such as the venerable and reverend 
bishop White, the rev. Dr. Ely, with long lines of the aged and 
most respectable inhabitants of the city. On the result stated, 
the “Philadelphia Gazette,” hitherto an active journal on the 
side of the 
the “‘anti-Jackson ticket’’—adopting this course that it might 


‘no longer do violence to the bias of the earliest friends and 
most mt adherents,” of that old and widely circulated diur- 
hal. 


At Pittsburg, the anti-Jackson inspectors reecived 808 votes— 
the Jackson 647—in 1529, preceding the last election for gover- 
nor, the vote was 932 Wolf and 506 Ritner. At Lancaster, Reud- 
ing, Lewistown, Chumbersburg, Gettysburg, Shippensburg, &c. 
anti-Jackson inspectors were chosen; and at Harrisburg, Car- 
lisle, &c. the Jackson ticket prevailed, by reduced majoritics. 

A great change bas certainly taken place in Pennsylvania. 
Its extent will soon be ascertained. 

In Maryland. Until at the moment as it were, of ‘“‘making 
up”’ the pages of the present sheet, we did not observe that an 
account of the general election for members of the house of de 
legates, which took place on Monday last, was not put into type. 
It must be deferred until next week. It is sufficient to say that 
no material change has taken place since the last election. 


8 @ Otew—— 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
BALTIMORE. 
White Private Hospi- Peniten- .,, 
persons. Colored. prackce. tale. ery, Total. 
Sept. 29. 0 2 1 1 -- 2 
Sept. 30. 2 i 2 1 _- 3 
Oct. 1. 2 0 2 0 _ 2 
Oct. 2. 0 5 3 2 -- 5 
Oct. 3. 2 3 4 1 — 5 
Oct. 4. 1 0 0 l 


l ~ 
Baltimore board of health, Sept. 29. 

The board of health again earnestly request their fellow citi 
zens to refraiy from the use of fruits and vegetables. If this re 
quest should be strictly complied with, the board are contident- 
ly of the opinion, that they would, in a very few days, be able 
to announce the pleasing intelligence of the total disappearance 
of cholera frogi our city. By order, 

DAVID HARRIS, secretury. 
Health office, Baltimore, October 1, 183°. 

Report of iaterments in the city of Baltimore, tor the last 
week ending this morning, viz— 

Ipflammation of the brain 1; stillborn 6; consumption 10, 
cholera 21; cholera infantum 11; conyulsions 2; worms 1: old 
age 1; child bed 1; bilious fever 5; infantile unknown 14; ma 
rasmus 2; dyseptery 5; abscess 1; typhus fever 1; jaundice 1; he 
morrhage 1; liver complaint 1; drowned 1; intemperance 1; pleu 
me | 1; teething ]—Total 89. 

nder 1 year, 21; between! and 2,5; 2 and 5,11; 5 and 10, 
3; 10 and 21, 8; ubove 21, 41—89. 

Males 43—feroales 46—89. Of which number 29 were color- 

ed persons, 27 free, 2 slaves. 


y order — DAVID HARRIS, secretary. 
At Ca e, Md. there were 9 cases and 5 deaths for the 
week ending September 29. With the exception of three per 


sons, all who had died at this village from the commencement 
of the disease were blacks. Some cases in Calvert county. 
There were a few more deaths with much clarm at Hugerstown. 
The “Free Pres#’ of that place says that the sick were aban- 
doned, and the dead were unceremoniously treated—and that 
one person died in the hospital, without an attendant, during 


Last year the former succeeded in 11 of 


ministration, tumediately came out in support of 





the night. This alarm had subsided, for the disease has disap 
peared. Several deaths have taken place at Port Tobacco, ang 
the village was nearly deserted. ‘The cholera has been bad at 
Federick, but suddenly abated. 

From Virginia, besides the cases at Riehmond (noticed under 
a subsequent head), we hear of a few deaths from cholera—at 
Charlestown and its vicinity; at Manchester, near Richmond, at 
Kempsville, and Petersburg. 

North Carolina. ‘Thirteen deaths by the cholera took place 
at Elizabeth city in the week ending September 29—and the 
slaves on several plautations in the neighborhood had been at- 
lacked. With very few exceptions, the disease has proved fata] 
only to dissolute white persons, or blacks—chiefly the latter. 

Ohio. New cases have occurred near Cleveland. Five per- 
sons had died in one family, &e. 

Pennsylvania. One case has happened at Chambersburg, in 
a youth who had just returned from Frederick, Md. and a few 
cases at Lancaster, Easton, &e. 

Canada. The deaths at Montreal, by cholera, in the week 
ending the 2ist ult. were only six. The disease had re-appear- 
ed at St. John’s and St. Athanase, and 100 deaths had taken 
place at Mascouche, in a week. It also prevailed at Plantaga- 
net, Ke. 

The disease has been, indeed, awful in Canada—almost as 
fatal as in certain parts of Asia, from which we long ago had 
such terrible accounts of its ravages. 

Washington. Vhecholera has very nearly disappeared in this 
city; and much abated, if not also retired from Georgetown. A 
few cases have been reported at Alexandria, which has been 
very slightly attacked. 

Richmond. On the 24th and 25th ult. there were 52 interments 
in this city—13 whites and 39 colored. Upto the 26th, five of 
the public guard had died; and 11 others were then in the ho: 
pital. -The cholera raged fearfully in the alms house—where 
25 died in one day. ‘(he physicians were so much engaged, that 
they were unable to form a board of health on the 25th. It was 
estimated that 60 were down with the cholera at one time, and 
reported that three colored women had died in one house: 35 
died on the 28th-—9 white, 26 colored. The disease had broken 
out in the penitentiary, and one of the convicts had desperately 
attempted an escape, but he was fired upon and wounded. On 
the 2Sth there were 30 deaths by cholera; on the 30th, 25 deaths; 
on the lst October 20 deaths—of the last mentioned 45 deaths, 
33 were of colored persons. The disease was believed to be 
abating in its malignity at the latest accounts. 

The Richmond Whig of Sept. 28, said—**Thirty-five deaths a 
day, argue about 105 cases, agreeably to the general average ot 
about one-third, which seems to have been near the ratio in 
Europe and America. One hundred and five cases a day in a 
population of 15,000, (supposing the absentees to have left the 
population about that number), argue a much greater extension 
of the malady here than at New York, or, we believe, any 
where clse, save possibly at Montreal and Portsmouth. In New 
York, the greatest number of cases in a day, was 311—deaths 
104.—If 150,000 give 104 deaths, what ought 15,000 to give? The 
reader may work the sum. The population of New York was 
supposed tu be reduced by flight from 220,000 to 150,000.” 

Reck Island. Our latest accounts state the cholera was cai 
rying off many of the soldiers collected at this post. The pro 
posed treaty with the Indians hud been put off, because of the 
prevailing epidemic. 

Rhode Island. One new case reported at Providence on the 
27th Sept.—another and a death on the 29th. One case at Paw 
tueket. 

Mame. One case and one death at Cumberland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deaths at New York. A New York paper of the 29th ult. 
save that 5,557 persons died in that city since the first of July, 
and proceeds to give the names of 22 distingui-hed persons re 
collected—viz. 1 member of the state senate, | alderman, 2 pre 
sidents and | sceretary of insurance companies, 2 merchants, | 
clergyman, 10 physicians, 1 justice of the police court, 1 lawyer, 
1 waval offiecr, and 1 keeper of an hotel; and adds—** Doubtless 
the recollection of the reader will supply the names of others in 
public stations, which might be added to this list. In more pri 
vate life, many estimable citizens have fallen, and we must add 
also, in faithfulness to truth, many of a very diflerent descrip 
tion. We believe the amount of moral corruption in the eity 3s 
perceptibly diminished in consequence of this awful visitation. 
The shafts of death have fallen thickest among the haunts ot 
iniquity, but enough of the sober, respectable, and even religious 
members of the community have been removed, to repress any 
feeling of pharisaism which might have crept in, while at the 
same time the impression is indelible, that the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality are pre-eminently the objects sought out 
by this strange disease. Happily it is nearly extinct with us at 
present, and we pray God it may never return.”’ 

Whole number of deaths in New York from July 1, to Sept. 
29—13 weeks—5,727, of which 3,447 were by cholera. 

A New York paper of Sept. 29, savs—‘*We are happy to learn 
that, in a very short time, bills of health will be granted, as but 
little malignant cholera remains. The prevailing diseases of the 
city are now dysentery and cholera morbus—so we are informed 
by good authority. 

The following is an extract of a letter addressed officially by 
the mayor of New York to one of the foreign consuls, in answer 
to an enquiry mede on the subjeet of the publie health: 

**I feel justified as president of the board of health, to answer 
you, as the opinion of the board, that the cholera has ceased to 
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exist as an epidemic or contagious disorder in the city of New 


Ke.?? 

y Deaths at New Yerk by the cholera, in the week ending on 

ay last—fifty. 

auneng fgty Restoration from cholera. 

We published some time since, the ease of a marriage of a 
Dr. 8. when in a state of collapse from cholera to Miss W. that 
the lady might inherit his property. We are pleased to see it 
mentioned in the Doylestown Democrat, we know not on what 
authority, that the gentleman is now cenvalescent, and stands a 
fair chance of living to enjoy in health the society of his bride. 

MM Bee —— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to August 23, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

London, Aug. 16. The king this day proceeded in state to the 
house of lords, and prorogued parliament in person. 

His majesty, attended by the great officers of state, and the 
customary retinue, arrived at the house precisely at two o’clock. 

There were fewer persons collected in the strects than we 
ever before remember on any similar occasion. In fact, the 
numbers fell far short of these usually assembled to witness the 
lord mayor’s show. {fis majesty appeared in good health. He 
was, however, received by his loyal subjects in the most pro- 
found sience. Not a cheer was given, neither did there appear 
any disposition to offer any mark of disapprobation. His majes- 
ty having taken his seat on the throne, the usher of the black rod 
summoned the house of commons to their lordships’ bar. Ina 
few minutes the speaker, attended by several members, entered 
the house of lords, when his majesty, in an audible tone, deliv- 
ered the following most gracious speech:— 

THE KING’S SPEECH. 
My lords and gentlemen, 

‘The state of the public business now enabling me to release 
you from a further attendance in parliament, | cannot take leave 
of you without expressing the satisfaction with which [ have ob- 
served your diligence and zeal in the discharge of your duties 
during a session ot extraordinary labor and duration. 

The matters which you have had under your consideration 
have been of the first importance; and the laws in particular 
which have beev passed tor reforming the representation of the 
people have occupied, as was unavoidable, the greatest portion 
of yeur time and attention. 

In recommending this subject to your consideration, it was 
my object, by removing the causes of just complaint, to restore 
general confidence in the legislature, and to give additional se- 
eurity to the settled institutions of tie state. This object will, 
I trust, be found to have been accomplished. 

I have still to lament the continuance of disturbances in Lre- 
land, notwithstanding the vigilance and energy displayed by my 
government there, in the measures which it bas taken to repress 
them. The laws which have been passed, in conformity with 
my recommendation at the beginning of the session, with respect 
to the collection of tithes, are well calculated to lay the founda- 
tion of a new system, to the completion of which the attention 
of parliament, when it again assembles, will of course be di- 
rected. 

To this necessary werk my assistance will be given, by en- 
forcing the execution of the laws, and by promoting the prospe- 
rity of a country blessed by Divine Providence with so many 
natural advantages. As conducive to this object, [| must ex- 
press the satisfaction which | have felt at the measures adopted 
for extending generally to my people in that kingdoin the bene- 
fits of education. 

I continue to receive the most friewudly assurances from all 
foreign powers; and, though | am not enabled to announce to 
you the final arrangement of the questions which have been so 
Jong pending between Holland and Belgium, and theugh unhap- 
ply the contest in Portugal between the princes of the house’ of 

sraganza still continues, | look with confidence, through the in 
uumate union which subsists between me aud my allies, to the 
preservation of general peace. 

Gentlemen of the house of commons: 

[thank you for the supplies which you have granted to me, 
and itis a great satisfaction te me to find, notwithstanding large 
deductions from the revenue oceasioned by the repeal of soine 
taxes which pressed most heavily on my people, that you have 
been enabled, by the exercise of a well considered economy in 
all the departments of the state, to provide fur the service of the 
year, without any addition to the public burthens. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

_4 recommend to you during the recess the most careful atten- 
tion to the preservation of publie peace, and to the maintenance 
of the authority of the law in your respective counties. [ trust 
that the advantages enjoyed by all my subjects, under our free 
Constitution, will be duly appreciated and cherished, that relief 

rom any real causes of complaint, will be sought oaly through 
legitimate channels; that all irregular and illegal proceedings 
will be discountenanced and resisted; and that the establish- 
ment of internal tranquillity and order will prove that the mea- 
sures which I have sanctioned will not be fruitless in promoting 
the security of the state and the contentment and welfare of my 
people. 

I'he cholera still prevailed extensively in England—2,924 cases 
remained at the latest aggregate report. 

Shares in the bank of England had fallen 17 per cent. in con- 
sequence of disclosures made at a meeting of the proprietors, 


—— 





when it appeared the contingent fund was much less in amount 
than was expected. 

Dennis Collins, the Greenwich pensioner, who hit the king of 
England with a stone at Ascot Heath races, had been found guil 
ty of high treason and condemned to be hung. It was doubtful 
whether the sentence would be carried into execution. 

It will be recoHected that Nottingham Castle, the seat of the 
duke of Newcastle, the late great borough-monger, was much 
injured by a mob in October last, because of the rejection of the 
reform bill. The duke laid his damages at £81,000, say 400,000 
dollars. But certain architects offered to restore the castle to a 
better state than before, and fully refurnish it, for £21,000 or 
100.000 dollars, and only that sum was allowed to “this grace”? 
by the jury. Whe action was against the “hundred of Brox- 
towe,”’ or township, in which the castle stands. This building 
was erected before the 12th eentury. It was set on fire, and all 
its wood-work and furniture consumed. 

FRANCE. 

On the first of January next, it is estimated that France will 
have afloat 39 ships of the line, 35 frigates, and 194 smaller ves- 
sels. 170 vessels are in service. 

PORTUGAL. 

There had been some more fighting in the neighborhood of 
Oporto-—but nothing decisive appears to have happened. Some 
of the leading English journals eall loudly on the British govern- 
ment to fly to the assistance of Don Pedro, and on the people to 
assemble in public meetings and instigate the governinent to in- 
terfere in his favor. We apprehend from the whole tenor of 
these accounts that the situation of Don Pedro is rather critical. 

A battle was expected between the fleets of Pedro and Miguel. 
From the journal of a week’s maneuvring and skirmishin 
between the squadrons, kept by an officer on board of adimira 
Sartorious’s flag ship, we quote the following item:—‘*While 
we were running out, the American commodore sent a lieuten- 
ant on board, acknowledging the blockade, and requesting per- 
mission to enter the Tagus, which was immediately granted.’? 

A letter froin Lisbon of August Ist, gives the following state- 
ment of the strength and situation of Don Miguel’s army: 

Cavalry, 12 regiments, 500 each 6,000 regulars. 

Infantry, 24 regiments, 800 19,200 

Cazadores, 12 regimeuts, S00 9,600 

34,800 
in garrisons, 10,000 
44,800 

These are divided into five divisions of about 5,000 each. Ge- 
neral Santa Martha commands one near Operto; general Povoas 
another near Oporto; another division said to be at or near Ma- 
fra, ordered to join the above; two divisions in and rear Lisbon. 
Head-quarters, Cochias. Of militia they have on paper 48 regi- 
ments, making 35,000; of these net more than 5,000 are consi- 
dered effective or fit to be taken into the field. The rest are un- 
disciplined and disaffected. Gens. Santa Martha and Povoas 
could not have more than 12,000 effective troops between them, 
if the two regiments of cavalry, which left Lisbon 14 days since, 
have joined them, ‘Three regiments of infantry left Lisbon for 
the north on Sunday last. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

Nothing important has occurred in either kingdom, except the 
entry of Leopold and his wife into Brussels. They were receiy- 
ed with great enthusiasm. 

GERMANY. 

The excitement is still kept up in the German states on the 
Rhine, in consequence of the decrees of the diet, and it appears 
to have increascd in consequence of an attempt to assassinate 
the elder son of the emperor of Austria, Which however does not 
appear to have been connected with any political object. 

Three days later news. 

Pedro’s admiral Sartorious had had a partial fight, and a pretty 
severe one, With Miguel’s fleet. He endeavored much to divide 
the enemy’s squadron, of which they seemed perfectly aware, 
for they kept close together—so that they had 243 guns, of supe- 
rior calibre, and a proportionate number of men, against only 
88—yet Sartorious, in his frigate, twice bore down upon the ene 
iny’s line, and encountered his line of battle ship. Miguel’s ad- 
miral, though se much the strongest, did not press upen the 
squadron of Pedro—and it seems as though his chief purpose was 
to return back to Lisbon, just as he left it, if pessible. This 
conduet may be accounted for in the fear of a mutiny—for the 
fleet hastened back into the Tagus. Sartorious displayed much 
nautical skill, and great bravery. He had returned to Oporto, 
with his fleet. His loss was inconsiderable—it is said that the 
enemy was much damaged. 

Lisbon was quiet. The best of Miguel’s troops were near 
Oporto. Several vessels were about to join the squadron of 
Pedro. 

Many reeruits for the army of Don Pedro were enrolling in 
England. } : 

It is supposed that the present British parliament will be dis- 
solved in October. It is calculated that the new one (for Eng- 
laud) will stand 260 tories to 240 whigs. Lord Gray does not 
mean to quit office. ' 

In consequence of seme extraordinary disclosures connected 
with Lreland, the lord lieutenant has doubled-his precautions, 
and very active arrangements for securing the tranquility of 
that country have been made at the office of secretary of state 
and at the war ollice. 
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The present king of England completed his 67th year on the 
Qist of last month. His queen, Adelaide, completed her 40th 
year on the Tuesday preceding. 

The archbishop of Canterbury has been attacked in Canter- 
bury by a mob, who pelted his carriage with brick-bats and stones 
—but he eseaped without personal ijury. 

The king of the Gypsies lately died in England—leaving be- 
hind him fifty children and grand children. 

A desperate affray between a large body of Orangemen and 
Catholics lately toak place near Portglenone, Ireland, in which 
several persons were killed, and many badly wounded. 

Paris, Aug. 23. We are assured that count Montalivet, after 
having received the orders of the king in council, has intimated 
to duke Charles of Brunswick that he must quit France within 
a week from this time. 

It is said that the Prussians, who are studying here at the ex- 
pense of their government, have received orders to quit Paris. 


On the 20th August there had been twelve arrivals of Ameri- 
ean ships at Antwerp during the month—and 128 arrivals in all, 
in the same time. Great activity prevails in the war depart- 
ment of Prussia. The booksellers of Frankfort, when they 
receive books not printed in the German language, were re- 
quired to obtain permission to sell them. 

In Mexico, the chiefs, general Bustamenta, general Santa An- 
na, general Facio, and general Montezuma, have large bodies 
of silly men in the field to kill one another in civil war. 

The British schooner Nimble has lately captured a Portuguese 
vessel with 400 slaves on board, and sent her to Bermuda. She 
was first sent to Havana, but the “nixed commission” could 
not take charge of a Portuguese Guinea-man. What would be 
done with the slaves is not stated. They had been landed on 
Heybern Key. 


The Egyptians may be said to have subdued all Syria—the 
hordes collected to oppose them, had been scattered to the 
winds. It is again reported that the Turkish fleet had been de- 
feated, with much loss, and that great discontent prevailed at 
Constantinople. 

The state of society in Greece is represented as being barba- 
rous. The chiefs dine with pistols in their belts, and often use 
them on the instant. 

The young king of Hungary, while taking his morning walk, 
in company with an aid-de-camp, was fired upon by a captain 
in the imperial service—but the ball only grazed his shoulder. 
The intended assassin was arrested. The king of Hungary is 
the heir of Austria. 

= OB Bt — 
“POLITICS OF THE DAY.” 
Philadelphia, Muy 18, 1832. 

Dear srr: I am not, properly speaking, an anti-inmason as a 
party-man, as perhaps you may have seen, that I am one of the 
delegates for the Harrisburg convention, on the 29th instant, on 
the part of the national republican party. 
something effective should be done, to destroy the votes of the 
present dominant party of this state, and so far as my influence 
will go, I inean to take side with any measure that is most likely 
to accomplish it. I do not wish you to understand me as desir- 


ing any thing from you, that you think will commit yourself, or, 
I will 
not make other apologies for addressing you now, but at once 
briefly wish to know, in the event of your success as governor, 
it should be a matter of course, that a man, being a mason, but 
otherwise acting with your party, would be excluded; so that in 
fact, to be a mason, would be enough to exclude him from office 
Perhaps you may think, my acquaint- 
ance with you does not justify me to approach you thus fully:— 
to this I will only reply, that I do it with kind feeling towards 
you, and probably your answer would remove difficulties with 


if you wish the answer confidential, it shall even be so. 


of profit, trust or honor. 


> who are at present hesitating how to vote. 


ith real respect, and my good wishes, I remain your obe- 


dient servant. MARK RICHARDS. 
Joseph Ritner, esq. 


MR. RITNER’S ANSWER. 
Washington co. May 24, 1832. 


Dear sir: Your’s dated the 18th inst. was handed to me yes- 
terday. You desire to know, whether “‘in the event of my suc- 
cess as governor, it would be a matter of course that a man 
being a mason, but otherwise acting with our party, would be 
excluded,—so that in fact, to be a mason, would be enough to 


exclude him from an office of profit, trust or honor.”’ 


Similar inquiries have been made of me, by several persons 
who are acting with the national republican party, some of 
whom were masons; all of which I have answered in substance 


as follows: 


It would not be my wish to exclude masons from offices of 
**honor, trust or profit,’? merely because they were initiated into 


freemasonry. 


And as I desire to be always distinctly understood on this 
t, I have uniformly deciared, that all masons who consider 
their obligations to their country paramount w their masonic 
obligations, and who will, like Messrs. Wirt and Rush, aid us to 
discountenance and put don the masonic institution, the oaths 
and penalties of which I consider “at war with the social compact, 
and directly repugnant to the lows of God and man,’”?—such 


I feel anxious that 





ae 
—. 


stand on the same footing with others of our party of like quaji- 
fications and character, in regard to appointments, Ke. 

1 have been thus explicit, because I desire that all who are 
interested in this question, should fully and fairly understayg 
the views I entertain of the masonic institution. However, ; 
must beg to be always understood to mean by masonry wha; 
renouncing masons, and the trials of the abductors of Morgay 
and other investigations, have proved it to be. ’ 
I am, dear sir, sensible of the kind feelings you entertaj), 
towards me. With sentiments of respect, 1 am your obedie); 
sery’t, JOS. RITNER. 
Mark Richards, esq. 

P. 8. As you no doubt intend to be at Harrisburg on the 29:1) 
instant, | thought proper to inclose this to a friend at that place, 
who will hand it to you. JR 


The Albany Daily Advertiser gives the following extract from 
ihe official address of the Jackson republican general committee 
of New York, adopted at Tammany Hall, April 8, 1828. 
‘Experience has satisfied us, that one term of office is suffi- 
cient lo repay any services or gratify any ambition! At present, 
the first four years of an administration are passed in efforts 1) 
confirm the bargains and pledges as to the right of succession. |, 
is thus that the great interests of our country are sacrificed a 
the shrine of personal ambition!”’ 

BENJAMIN BAILY, chairman. 
WituiaM 8. Cor, secretary. 


Ata meeting at Schodack, Rensselaer county, N. Y. the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed— 
Resolved, That we consider the affront offered to Martin Van 
Buren, as our representative at the court of St. James, by an 
untimely and unmerited recal, as an affront intentionally offered 
to the president, who had appointed him to that station by virtue 
of his prerogative, and of course as an affront to the sovereignty 
of the people, of which the president is the constitutional repre- 
sentative in foreign courts; and that the said Martin Van Buren, 
not only on that account, but in cousideration of all the titles 
which he has acquired to our gratitude and respect, by bis gov 
and faithful services in this state, as well as in the government of 
the United States, deserves the most ample and the most satis- 
factory compensation at our hands, and that we will support his 
election to the vice presidency of the United States, with the 
zeal to which that worthy citizen is so justly entitled. 
DARIUS SHERMAN, chairman. 
A. G. SPENCER, ? 


4 > secrctaries. 
li. Goopricn, § 


At a meeting in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, it was 

** Resolved, That we owe to Andrew Jackson all the gratitude, 
and all the homage, which freemen in reason and dignity cau 
pay to man.—Washington was the hero, the statesman and the 
patriot, and therefore the father of his country. Jackson is the 
hero, the statesman, and the patriot, his great equal in purity 
and energy of purpose, and therefore destined to be the saviour 
of his country. 





[From the Lynchburg Virginian.} 

The Riebmond Enquirer of the 25th Sept. contains the replies 
of Messrs. Inman Horner, William Jones, Charles Beale, A. i. 
Harwood, James Jones, J. M. Mason, John Cargill, and Jacob 
D. Williamson, (electors on the caucus ticket), 10 the enquiry 
of the chairman of the central committee of the Barbour party, 
whether they will vote for judge B. as vice president, *‘should it 
appear that such is the will of a majority of the people of Vir- 
gina??? One would suppose that every man who pretends to 
be a republican, and who recognises the right of instruction, 
would have unhbesitatingly answered in the affirmative. But, 
not so, with these leaders of “the republican party,’ par ezcel- 
lence! With the exception of William Jones and J. M. Mason, 
the electors on the caucus ticket, pretending to derive their at- 
thority from the body which nominated them, and scouting the 
instructions of the people from whom they will derive all legi- 
timate authority to act, refuse to give the pledge required at 
their hands. The people, ran mad, may consent to elect these 
men, notwithstanding they are so contemptuously treated by 
them: but the day will come when this denial of the right of 
instruction, and this usurpation of power, will be thrown in the 
teeth of these spurious republicans. Like the ghost of Ce-1', 
it will meet them again at Philippi!—The Barbour party, thus 
trammelled by those who should be the servants, but who have 
made themselves the masters of the people, have no remety. 
They are chained, hand and foot; and if they vote at all, mvu:! 
vote for men who first insult them, an@ then make thein vote 
for an individual as vice president whom they most cordially 
despise! ; 

{r#This proceeding seems likely to cause considerable excite- 
mentin Virginia—but it is probably arranged that judge Barbour 
shall decline, as weli as another candidate for the vice presi 
dency, as soon as the election for electors is over. 


oh Bec — 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIA TRADE. 
All the readers of the Recisrer will recollect what we told 
them about this trade when the famous arrangement was first 
proclaimed with cannon. Our information was drawn from 


the ports’? would prove highly injurious to the navigating i- 
terests of the United States. The result, as officially stated, bY 
the secretary of the treasury himself, who was the agent in this 
negotiation, is now before us, and its issue more prejudicial 
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islands, laden with our commodities, free of duty; whereas Ame- 
yicap vessels, so laden, are unmercifully taxed—taxed to the 
whole amount of the general value of the freights. 

From the New York Daily Advertiser. 

The recent publication of Mr. Secretary McLane’s official 
statement of the commerce and navigation of the United States 
for the year 1831, having furnished the means of ascertaining 
the practical effect of his negotiation with Great Britain on the 
navigating interest of our own country, I send you a table com- 
piled from the official statements of the treasury for 1830 and 
1831, which brings the diplomatic talents of general Jackson’s 
administration to their true test. 

Comparative view of American and British tonnage entering 
the ports of the United States for the years 1830 and 1831, end- 
ing on the 30th of September in each year: 





American. British. 
1830. 1831. 1830. 1831. 
From England 199,972 223,345 61,247 84,324 
“ Scotiand 5,784 5,674 12,560 11,008 
«“  Jreland 5,404 4,385 6,949 7,020 
‘British West Indies 22,498 38,046 182 23,760 
se 6 Briv’h Am. colonies 130,527 92,672 4,002 82,557 
364,205 364,125 84,940 208,669 


Decrease of American tonnage, 80 tons. 
Increase of British tonnage, 124,729 tons. 














Colomal trade. 
American. British. 
1830. 1831. 1830. 1831. 
From British West Indies 22.428 38,046 182 23,760 
“ Brivh Am. colonies 130,527 92,672 4,002 82,557 
152,955 130,718 4,184 106,317 
Decrease of American tonnage, 22,237 tons. 
Increase of British tonnage, 102,133 tons. 
Swedish and Danish West Indies. 
American. British. 
1830. 1831. 1830. 1831. 
From Swedish West Indies 10,406 4,793 none none 
**  =Danish West ladies 38,767 27,501 none 534 
49,173 32,204 none 534 


Decrease of American tonnage in that trade 16,879 tons. 

Such now proves to be our actual experience of the famous 
arrangement with Great Britain for getting back the West India 
trade, (as it was called) which Mr. Adains was charged with 
having Jost! In twelve mouths after Mr. Van Buren’s success 
in his negotiation with lord Aberdeen, we have reinained sta- 
tionary in Our navigation with Great Britain all round, while in 
our trade with her American islands and colonies, tventy-two 
thousand tons of American shipping have been driven out, and 
upwards of 102,000 additional tons of British shipping have found 
their wey into id. While these have been the fruits of the di- 
plomatic talents of this administration in those quarters, we 
have diminished our tonnage to the old neutral islands by upwards 
of 16,000 tons more. So that taking the British possessions in 


America, and the Danish and Swedish islands together, we | 


have sunk the American tonnage more than thirty-nine thousend 
tons, while Great Britain has added to her own more then one 
feundred and two thousand tons in the same trade. Would it not 
be a better proof of their talents, if these skilful negotiators 
would coutrive some way to get back what they have already 
lost themselves to the navigating interest?—or if the British mi- 
nistry will not consent to undo the bargain, will some South 
klreet ship owner inform us how many years it will take Great 
Britian, at this rate, to drive us entirely out of the trade? 
a AM Baeee —— 
‘ THE UNION BANK OF LOUISIANA. 

Under this title, the legislature of Louisiana chartered an in- 
stiiution in April last, of a somewhat novel character. The 
object was not merely to establish a bank for general purposes, 
but to provide the means of borrowing its entire capital on fa- 
vorable terins abroad. 
eight mitlions of dotiars, in shares of one hundred dollars, to be 
subscribed by citizens ofthe state, holders of real property only, 
and secured by bond without interest, and mortgages on such 
property, of at least equal value with the amount of stock sub- 
scribed. Four millions are to be secured on property in the 
city of New Orleans. Slaves are not to be taken as security, 
€xcept in the proportion of one-third to two-thirds on land in 
the case of each subscriber. Brick buildings are only to be 
taken as security for one-half their value, and frame buildings 
for one-third, and there are restrictions about unimproved lands. 


The next thing sought to be accomplished, is the borrowing of 


— millions of dollars, to constitute the active capital of the 
ank. 


a five per cent. stock for the amount, in bonds of one thousand 
dollars each, one-fourth of which is payable in twelve, one- 


fourth in fifteen, one-fourth in eighteen and one-fourth in twon- 
The bonds endorsed by the bank are brought into 


ty years, 
market. 


These designs appear to have succeeded perfectly, and the 
security of the bonds to have been satisfactory to the moneyed 
community, for it has already been announced that the whole 


sum had been taken by a house in this city, in connexion with 
a house in London, at a premiuin of 6} per cent. 


The stockholders are entitled to loans on their own bonds, 


The foundation is laid in a capital of 


For this purpose, the state pledges its faith, and issues 


one-half their amount of stock, payable in equal instalments 
for twenty years, the interest payable annually m advance. ‘The 
state is also entitled to a Joan of half a million. 
No dividends are to be made of profits until the first set of 
bonds fall due. No tax is to be at any time imposed by the 
state, but in consideration of its assistance in procuring the loan 
of seven millions, the state is te receive one-sixth part of the 

rofits. 
- Shares in the capital stock are not transferrable until the ex- 
piration of four years; after which they may be transferred on the 
depositing of mortgages on other estates, in the same manner 
as the original subscription. If any stockholder becomes bank- 
rupt, bis shares are immediately to be sold, and he can no longer 
continue a stockholder. 
When the bonds ef the state have all been paid by the bank, 
its affairs are to be liquidated, and its operations brought to a 
close. ‘The charter is for twenty-five years; the last three of 
which are to be employed in winding up. 
The institution is to be governed by a board of twelve direc- 
tors, six of whom are to be appointed by the state, and six by 
the individual stockholders. 
The act of incorporation provides for the establishment of 
various offices, and the distribution of various sums in loans 
upon the property, in sundry parishes of the state. A large 
proportion of the whole capital is to be loaned on bond and 
mortgage. The bank is restricted to six per cent. interest on all 
loans upon negociable paper, payable within four months, and 
is not to take more than seven per cent. per annum in any case, 
except when payments fail to be made at maturity. In such 
case itis entitled to ten per cent. on bonds secured by mortgage. 
The bank is bound to pay ten per cent. if at any time any of its 
own promises should fail of due honor. 
The whole plan appears to have been devised with financial abi= 
lity, and to be well calculated to promote the interests of a state 
which possesses capacities for profitable industry, far beyond its 
capital. The plan derives additional interest at this moment, 
from the fact, that several of the western states, as we under- 
stand, will be likely to establish similar institutions for their own 
benefit, and particularly to prevent the damage which might 
otherwise result, from the withdrawal of the funds of the United 
States bank, should that institution fail to obtain a renewal of 
its charter. [New York Journal of Commerce. 
The subscription book to the Union bank, says the Attakapas 
Gazette was closed in St. Martinsville on the 25th ultimo and 
$1,332,300 subscribed by the parishes of St. Mary and St. Martin 
and Vermillionville and between seven and eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, have been subscribed by persons residing in the 
parishes of Lafayette and St. Landry. Butit is thought that 
many of the subscribers will fail in complying with the requisites 
of the charter. 

BB Ott —— 

SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 


Sketch of the proceedings of the union and state rights convention. 
Columbia, September 12, 1832. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

Prayer offered by the rev. Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Petigru, from the committee, reported the following ad- 

dress and resolutions, which were submitted to the convention: 


TO THE PEOPLE. 


At this period, when the controversy by which the state has 
for years been distracted is drawing to an issue of fearful im- 
port, the delegates of the union party assembled at Columbia, 
invite your solemn attention to the consideration of the best 
mode of providing for the public safety. They solicit your co- 
operation in a common effort to sustain the prosperity, and if 
possible, the peace of the country. There is no tariff party in 
South Carolina: we agree on every side that the tariff should be 
resisted by all constitutional means. So far, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion; but we are divided as to the character of 
the meaus that should be employed; and resistance by nullifi- 
cation is the fatal source of bitterness and discord—even those 
who are in favor of nullification, differ widely as to its charac- 
ter. It is recommended as constitutional and peaceful, but 
when explained even by its own advocates, it assumes many 
different aspects, and furnishes an evil omen of interminable 
strife. Regarded as a peaceful remedy, nullification resolves 
itself into a mere law suit, and may be shortly dismissed as a 
feeble, inefficient measure. For it has been wisely provided 
that the constitution and the acts of congress made in pursu- 
unce thereof, shall be the supreine law of the land—and ina 
eourt sitting under the authority of the constitution, the merits 
of the question could receive no aid from the high sounding 
terins of an act of neilification. Regarded as a forcible inter- 
position of the sovereign power of the state, the objections to 
it lie far deeper. It is not a mere infraction of the constitution 
which, like an external injury, leaves its general utility unim- 
paired, but a radical and fatal error. The theory renders the 
constitution a dead letter—and the practical enforcement of the 
doctrine is the beginning of revolution. A government inade- 
quate to its purposes, cannot in the nature of things maintain 
its existence. ‘The great end and aim of the constitution is to 
preserve the union of the states, and by that means the barmony 
and prosperity of the country. The old eee iio 
inadequate to that end, becanse the execution of its utions 
depended on the will and pleasure of the several states. The 
convention which formed the constitution owed its existence to 
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execute its own laws. If the several states can nullify an act 
of congress like the tariff, that power cannot be exercised, and 
the federal government must follow the fate of the confedera- 
tion. It is in vain to argue against facts. ‘The theory of nulli- 
fication falsifies the history of the country. It is monstrous to 
contend that the framers of the constitution did not invest the 
general government with full power to execute their own laws, 
or that without such a power union can exist. 

The restriction of the state veto in its terms to laws declared 
by the state to be unconstitutional, is merely nominal. In prac- 
tice it can make no difference; for whether the law be consti- 
tutional or not, the effect of nullification must be the same. If 
one state has the jurisdiction to declare a law unconstitutional, 
every other state must have the same; and the constitution can 
have no settled meaning. It is vain to say that the power would 
not be lightly exercised. If it were a power which the states 
possess, if the right was acknowledged, there would be no more 
difficulty or reserve in the exercise of it now, than under the 
confederation. A veneration for the constitution may prevent 
infractions, but can have no application to the exercise of right 
when it is once admitted to be constitutional. According to the 
theory of nullification, any number of states, more than one 
fourth of the whole, may change the constitution. For, in case 
a state shall nullify an act which that very state in common 
with all the others had formerly recognized as legitimate, or any 
law that is really constitutional, unless three-fourths concur in 
favor of the law so nullified, the constitution will, to all intents 
and purposes be changed; and this power of the minority to 
alter the constitution is deduced from the express provision that 
it shall not be altered by iess than a majority of three-fourths. 
By the same rule, if unanimity had been required in all amend- 
ments, the constitution might have been changed by any one 
state. Such falacy requires no exposure. A construction which 
destroys the text, and gives to words an effect directly opposite 
to their sense and meaning, is too gross for argument. 

Such are the objections to nullification in theory. It is not 
merely an infraction of the constitution, but a total abrogation 
of its authority. Butin practice a dissolution of the union is 
one of the least of the dire calamities which it must inflict on 
the country. A secession from the union might possibly take 
place in peace, and would only impair our national defence, put 
our independence in danger, and give us up as a prey to foreign 
influence, with its usual consequences of domestic faction, and 
frequent wars. But nullification in practice must produce a di- 
rect collision between the authorities of the state and those of 
the union. It would place both parties under the necessity of a 
conflict, and ensnare the citizen between inconsistent duties, 
adding to the disasters of war the cruelty of penal laws. It may 
be said by the advocates of nullification, that the state is en- 
titled to the unqualified allegiance of its citizens, and that the 
decrees of a*state convention would supercede all other obliga- 
tions. Without stopping to examine the correctness of this doc- 
trine, it may be conceded for the purposes of argument, that if 
the state authorities command us to withdraw our allegiance 
from the general government, we are bound to obey. But nul- 
lification professes to be a constitutional remedy—and whilst it 
calls upon us to resist the constituted authorities, it conmands 
implicit obedience to the constitution of the United States; can 
any thing less than humiliation and defeat be expected from 
such a tissue of inconsistencies. 


But if nullification be considered not a constitutional power, 
but as a high prerogative, and an exceptance, justified by great 
emergencies, it must in principle be the same as the right of 
resistance, which is recognized by the principle of freedom as a 
right paramount to all constitutions, and is but an application 
to the state as a political body of the same principle which pre- 
vails in every case between the people and the government. 
But as this exception is by its very nature beyond all law, 
it cannot be incorporated into the rule of the constitution. The 
question in all such cases is, whether necessity exists, whether 
the magnitude of the evil is such as to justify a resort to revo- 
lutionary force. 

We cherish a sacred attachment to the constitution, and de- 
arts and deprecate the effects of that rage and passion, which 
n the correction of abuses would sweep away the inestimable 
institutions of freedom. If nullification was not fatal to those 
institutions, there would be no dispute among us, and when the 
vital and essential interests of the state are in jeopardy, we should 
think no risk too great for their preservation in the last resort. 
But it would litde comport with patriotism or prudence to in- 
cur all the calamities attendant on the destruction of socia) 
order, if any plan can be suggested fora removal of the burthens 
of the tariff, (already considerably diminished), by safer and 
more eligible means. We believe that the times call loudly for 
the adoption of such a plan, and that no insuperable objections 
stand in the way of a cordial co-operation of all parties. Let 
the southern states meet in convention and deliberate as well 
on the infraction of their rights as on the mode and measure of 
redress. The states of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi, are equally concerned with 
usin all the consequences of the tariff. If the freedom and 

perity of one are involved in the issue, those of all the 
others.are equally concerned. 

Whatever advantage may be expected from nullification as a 
constitutional check, can only be realized by a concurrence of 
the states that are interested, and such a co-operation appears 
te be clearly intimated by the Virginia resolutions as the pro. 
per proceeding in such cases. And if nullification be regarded 


as an appeal to the principle of resistance, it would be madness 
to expect success without the support and countenance of thoxe 
states. If the states, which are injuriously affected by the pro- 
tective system, concur in regarding the ordinary constitution a) 
checks as insufficient to restrain the general government with iy 
its proper sphere, such interposition as they may advise, will be 
most effectual], and productive of the smallest injury. 

Even those who support the opinion that nullification is q 
constitutional and peaceful remedy, admit that it is only to be 
resorted to in extreme cases, and on the ground of great public 
necessity. And how shall we be satisfied of this necessity but by 
the support and concurrence of those states who are equally in- 
terested? Many causes may conspire to create an excitement 
in one state out of all proportion to the magnitude of the evi). 
But if the excitement is general, and prevails as widely as the 
mischief extends, we may be assured that it does not proceed 
from prejudice or accidental causes, and that the crisis has ar- 
rived for the intervention of an extraordinary remedy. ‘It is due 
to the veneration in which the constitution ought to be held, to 
the responsibility which we are under for preserving it inviolate, 
that no measure, involving in its consequences, so essentially 
the stability of the government, as nullification confessedly 
does, should be undertaken, except by the concurrence of such 
a number of the states as are invested with the restraining or 
negative power in the case of amendments. 

Such are the advantages of a southern convention. The ob- 
jections to it may be easily disposed of. It is not unconstitu- 
tional. The states are prohibited from entering into treaties or 
confederacies among themselves. But a southern convention 
will form no treaty or compact of any kind. Their object will 
be to deliberate, to enlighten and give effect to public opinion. 
Nor will their deliberations be injurious to the union. If the 
states who are aggrieved by the tariff laws act in concert, their 
claims will in all probability be conceded—but if the very worst 
that can be imagined should happen, and their demands be cap- 
riciously rejected, it will be for the several states and not for the 
convention to act on the subject. The advice of the conven- 
tion will no doubt have great weight; but it will be a salutary in- 
fluence, not a legal control. 


In the spirit of amity we make this appeal to our fellow citi- 
zens. The glorious inheritance of freedom is at stake. The 
same blow which destroys the union, levels to the ground the 
defences of liberty. Under the federal constitution we have 
enjoyed all which the patriots of the American revolution de- 
sired to see. Our country has increased in riches, in know- 
ledge and in honor. And those who offered up their lives in 
the cause of America, would have closed their eyes in peace if 
they could have been blessed with a vision of that future which 
we have enjoyed. The happiness of otr citizens has formed the 
admiration of the wise and good; and now when the scene is 
changed, and discontents, created by the acts of government, 
have brought the constitution itself into danger, it depends on 
the moderation and wisdom of the sons of liberty, to repay in 
some degree the debt of gratitude, by transmitting the same in- 
heritance to their posterity. 

1. Fherefore resolved, That while we deprecate nullification 
as founded on principles subversive of the constitution, we 
would willingly and cordially unite with our fellow citizens of 
the free trade and state rights party of this state, on any ground 
which promises a redress of our grievaces, without involving a 
violation of the constitution of the United States. 

2. Resolved, That in case of the concurrence of the states of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama anid 
Mississippi, this convention do earnestly recommend to the 
citizens of this state to meet in their several districts and elect 
delegates to attend a general meeting of the citizens of the said 
states in convention, to take into consideration the grievances 
under which we labor, and the means and measures of redress. 

3. Resolved, That we solemnly pledge ourselves to adopt, 
abide by, and pursue such measures in relation to our grievances 
as the said convention shall recommend. 

4. Resolved, That a committee of nine he appointed to cor- 
respond with their fellow citizens of the said states, and in case 
of their concurrence in the proposed convention, to give notice 
of the time and _.place of holding tne same, and fix a day for the 
election of delegates from the several districts of this stat>, and 
that a majority of the acting members of the committee be au- 
thorised to supply any vacancies in their number as the same 
may occur. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, president. 
Henry MiIppieton, } 
Davip Jounson, 
R. J. MANNING, 
S. Tucker, 

Franklin J. Moses, ? 

James Edward Henry, § 

Hon. Jno. B. O’Neal then moved that the resolutions should 
be first and separately taken up. 

The first resolution was then taken up, and the convention 
was addressed by the hon. J. B. O’Neal, Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Mem- 
minger, Mr. Moses and Mr. Koger. The convention then ad- 
journed to meet this afternoon at 4 0’clock. 

The convention assembled at 4 o’clock, and the resolutions 
were separatcly submitted and agreed to without debate; and on 
Tae report and resolutions they were passed by a vote 
Oo to l. 


! 
f vice presidents. 


secrelaries, 





The committee appointed undcr the 4th resolution, are judge 
David Johnston, judge D. E. Huger, judge John B, O'Neal, hon. 
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iddleton, hon. J. R. Poinsett, judge John S. Richard- 
Henry ww. Smith, Mitchel King, esq. and E. Cresswell, esq. 
‘Two from this committee are to meet the conyention at Mil- 
ledgeville on the first Monday in October, and sub-committecs 
of two are to meet the legislatures of the other states named in 

solution. 
ay ee resolutions of minor importance were then submitted 
and adopted, and at about 6 o’clock the convention adjourned, 
to meet on the 2d Monday in December next, at Columbia, 
unless sooner required by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

= BB Otc — 
POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 


OF GOV. MCARTHOR, OF OHIO. 


To the electors of the 7th congressional district composed of the 
counties of Scioto, Pike, Jackson, Ross and Fuyette. 


FeLLow cirizens: With a sincere desire of uniting the na- 
tional republicans of Ohio upon some one candidate for the of- 
fice of governor, and also upon one electoral ticket,—I have re- 
quested that my name should be withdrawn as a candidate for 
that office. Richard Douglass and William K. Bond, esquires, 
who were candidates for congress in this district, with the lau- 
dable intention of accomplishing a similar object,have agreed 
to withdraw their names, provided | would consent to have 
mine presented as a candidate for a seatin that body. This, 
with the advice of many of my friends,—I have concluded to 
do, and now offer myself a candidate to represent the 7th con- 
gressional district in the next congress of the United States. 

To most of you my political principles are well known; it will, 
therefore, be unnecessary at this time, to trouble you with a 
detailed declaration of them. I will, however, briefly state, 
that Fam now, and have ever been, in favor of a tariff of duties 
on foreign importations, not only for the purpose of producing a 
revenue to meet the legitimate and necessary expenses of go- 
vernment; but to have those duties imposed or taxed, principal- 
ly, On articles of luxury and on such others as can be produced 
of as good quality, and at as low prices by our own citizens, 
as those which are imported. In a word, I am in favor of en- 
couraging, and affording all reasonable protection to American 
labor and industry—as well to that of the farmer, the plauter, 
the manufacturer, the mechanic and the day laborer, as to all 
others who are legally and industriously engaged in their ho- 
nest and laudable pursuits; so far as it may be done without op- 
pressing any, or endangering the safety of the union. 

I am in favor of re-chartering the present bank of the United 
States, under prudential restrictions; or such other bank as may 
be calculated to regulate the exchange and currency of the 
country, as well as the present bank has done, and which shall 
not be “a treasury bank,’’ or placed under the influence and 
control of the executive, or of the officers of the general govern- 
ment—a bank which will prevent the chartering of an host of 
msolvent state banks, which may be gotten up, as they have 
heretofore been, for the purpose of borrowing and not lending 
money and defrauding the unsuspecting, honest, poor and la- 
boring man by their depreciated paper. To insure the solvency 
ofa bank, its stockholders and officers should be lenders and 
not borrowers of its money. 

I am in favor of the principles contained in the land bill, re- 
ported by Mr. Clay on behalf of the committee on manufactures 
in the United States senate, and which passed that body at their 
last session, but was postpoued in the house of representatives. 
Phat bill, if enacted into a law, it is believed, would secure to 
Ohio, from the sales of the public lands, upwards of $200,000 
per annum—a sui which would greatly reduce our taxes, and 
in time relieve the state from the canal debt; thereby enabling 
us further to pursue our system of internal improvements. , 

In conclusion. I will only remark that, if elected, I pledge 
myself to use my best exertions to promote the interests of this 
congressional district, and the welfare of the country. Your fel- 
low citizen, DUNCAN McARTHUR. 

September 11th, 1832. 

_ OF GEN. ASHLEY, OF MISSOURI. 

a mentioning a variety of local matters attended to, &c. 
peer enters upon an able argument shewing why the 
by a e United States should be cherished, and especially 
how Hs pn of Missouri—and he calls upon them to recollect 
in an were in times past, and he asks thein to “‘ponder well 

He 3 ey pronounce against that institution.”? 

* om ween a copy of Mr. Clay’s land bill, concerning which 
oan No aa no decided opinion, except that, as the subject 
for t an very important to the people ofthe west, he voted 

1 postponement of the bill, that time might be allowed to 
reflect upon it, &e. - 

~y following are the concluding paragraphs of his address: 
ed expedientean for internal improvements, which I consider- 
support entand of a national character, received my steady 
every erence to the tariff, my votes will be found, in almost 
unnecesen nee, on the side of reduction. Though opposed to 
yield m ry, burthensome, or unequal taxation, and ready to 

; uch to preserve the union, I am still, as I have said to 
You on a former oceasion, decidedly in favor of pre tecting ho 
industry; belie » deci y in favor of protecting home 
poliey th ~ ing, as I do, without doubt or question, that that 
Perity of st calculated to promote the happiness and pros- 

; our whole country, and to render us the more inde- 
eign nations. 





I am aware, fellow citizens, that violent exertions have been 
made, both before and since the recent congressional election, 
to prejudice your minds against me; and I cannot in justice to 
my own feelings close this address, without noticing some of 
the charges preferred. It has been said, and reiterated by some of 
my political enemies, in many parts of the state, that I am acting 
with duplicity in my official character;—that whilst I profess to 
be the political friend of president Jackson, I operate decidedly 
against him and his administration, and in favor of his opponent, 
Henry Clay;—that I have deceived the people, and betrayed my 
trust. Butfor the very grave use they have endeavored to make 
of these charges, I should hardly deem them worthy of notice, 
and I must apologize for trespassing on your time and patience 
in drawing your attention to them. In refutation of these 
charges, I would ask those with whom they originated, or those 
who believe them, to read my address to the people of Missouri, 
on becoming a candidate for the 22d congress, in 1831, and point 
out the least deviation from the position then taken, and the 
principles then avowed. I ask them to compare my votes given 
in congress, and my official course generally, with the address 
alluded to, and show wherein [ have deceived the people, or act- 
ed, in the least, inconsistently with my professions? Men may 
make assertions, but acts speak for themselves and cannot lie. 
I have never professed any feeling for general Jackson whilst a 
candidate for the presidency, or for him as president of the U. 
States, or for his administration, that I did not really feel. 

It was well known to you before my election in 1831, that gen. 
Jackson was violently opposed to the bank of the U. States, and 
that I was as decidedly in favor of the institution. The president 
now declines causing the law, which provides for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Missouri and upper Mississippi 
rivers, to be carried into effect. I disagree, altogether, with the 
president in opinion on this subject; and, in my character of re- 
presentative of Missouri, promptly declared my disapprobation 
of the course he determined to take in relation thereto. If these 
differences of opinion, honorably entertained, and openly, free- 
ly, and fully expressed, justify the charge that I am no Jackson 
man, be itso. I do not acknowledge myself the man of the pre- 
sident of the United States, of senator Clay or of any one else. 
[ feel that I represent the people of Missouri in the congress 
of the United States; and it shall be my pride, as well as my 
duty, to assert their rights, and promote their views, wishes and 
interest, and redress their wrongs, to the utmost of my feeble 
abilities. To them [ hold myself accountable;—their voice, 
when fairly expressed, shall be attended to, and strictly obey- 
ed;—but I recognise the right of no man, or set of men, to dic- 
tate to me in my official course. Whenever the measures of 
the administration, (on which it may become my duty to act), 
accord wtih my ideas of right and justice, they will receive my 
hearty support; and on the contrary, when I disapprove them, I 
shall not hesitate to condemn and oppose them. I never have 
given, and hope I never may give, a blind and indiscriminate 
support to any administration. I cannot think the people of 
Missouri would wish ine, as their representative, to pin my 
faith to any man’s sieeve, and adopt his opinions, right or 
wrong, without consideration; but on the contrary, that they 
expect me to pursue a straight-forward, consistent and inde- 
pendent course, with the best judgment and information I am 
master of, or can obtain—a course I shall endeavor steadily to 
pursue. 

There is no probability of the election for president of the 
United States coming before the house of representatives; but, 
in that event, I should, under any circumstances, feel myself 
bound to give the vote of the people of Missouri, and would 
be governed by their voice expressed at the polls for electors 
for president and vice president, at the ensuing presidential 
election. 

In thus addressing you, fellow citizens, I have said nothing 
more than [ consider required of me, as a faithful representa- 
tive. The humble opinions expressed, are the convictions of a 
mind uninfluenced by personal considerations, or party feeling; 
they are presented with all due deference and respect, and with 
the purest motives of your very obedient servant, 

W.H. ASHLEY. 

St. Louis, Sept. 4th, 1832. 

= Bt 
REVOLUTIONARY RELICS, 
From the Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 

The assemblage of revolutionary soldiers yet remaining in this 
county, at the probate court on Wednesday, constituted an in- 
teresting occasion to them and to those who could look upon 
them as the relics of the past generation. About one hundred 
attended to establish their claims to the late bounty of govern- 
ment. We had no idea so large a number were yet living in the 
county; but were told that the whole number in the county, can- 
not be much less than two hundred. It was interesting to hear 
them greet each other and “recount their battles over.’’—The 
adventures of each were also learnt from bis deelaration to the 


court. Mr. Elwell’s portrait of Washington was placed in the 
hall of the court house, to animate their recollections. We 
asked one if the portrait reminded him of his old chief? “O 


yes,”’ said he, the tears starting from his eyes, “‘it looks like the 
old general, and makes me think of him.’? At the sound of the 
drum in front of the court house, they rallied as fast as their tot- 
tering limbs would permit them, and resolutely marched round 
the court square, in the midst of a smart shower, nothing daunt- 
ed, showing that the fire of °76 had not all gone out. A gratui- 
tous dinner was provided for them in the hall of the court house, 
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On arriving at the steps, they were greeted by the cheers of a 
large number of citizens. Having seated ciemselves around a 
well-spread table, prepared by Mr. Sargeant, (the new proprie- 
tor of the Hampden coffee house), a few patriotic and pertinent 
remarks were made by judge Morris, and an appropriate biess- 
ing asked by rev. Mr. Knapp. It was gratifying to the lookers 
on, to see those old veterans who once had lived ona “short 
allowance” for their country, now so vigorous in the manual 
exercise of a full trencher. 


From the Salem ( Muss.) Guzette. 

Last Tuesday, at the sitting of the probate court at the court 
house in this town, a large number, about 10, of the surviving 
veteran soldiers of the revolutionary army, appeared on parade 
before judge White, to go through the exercise necessary to ob- 
tain the pension lately granted by congress. ‘I'hey presented 
a venerable and respectable appearance,—many of them are 
among our most esteemed citizens. ‘Though they had spent in 
the dull pursuits of civil life the last 50 years, which have elaps- 
ed since the army was disbanded, it was easy still to observe 
traces of the military air and posture, even in imany whose bend- 
ing bodies were now supported by staves, whose hands trembled 
with palsy, and whose steps were slow and feeble from decrepi- 
tude. In the whole number we did not observe an individual 
who had the appearance of being intemperate. Many of them 
entered the military service 57 years ago, immediately after the 
battle of Lexington, and were engaged in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. On an average they were 78 years of age. 

A large number of these veterans at 11 o’clock partook of a 
collation at the Mansion House hotel, refreshed their faded re- 
collections, recruited their feeble bodies, and renewed their re- 
miniscences of the days of danger that have long since passed.— 
Here were assembled men of all arms, infantry, dragoons, artil- 
lerists, artificers, rangers, and musicians; and all appeared to be 
of equal rank now, whatever arbitrary distinctions might once 
have existed. 

During the repast, many sentiments were given—among them 
the following: 

By capt. Bennett, aged 82, of the 3d continental regiment— 
The memory of our beloved commander in chief, WASHINGTON. 
[Drank standing. } 

By lieut. Chandler, of Hamilton, formerly of col. H. Mooney’s 
N. H. regiment. The 19th April, 1775—Wihiat hardships, and 
dangers, and vicissitudes, have we passed through since that 
eventful day: we were then a handful, now a great nation. 

By sergeant major Peters, aged 81, who served in col. W. 
Washington’s dragoons on a southern campaign. Col. Wm. 
Washington, of the horse—most happy when hand to hand and 
boot-top to boot-top with the enemy. 

By corporal Evans, aged 82, of col. R. Putnam’s regiment. 
Gen. NATHANIEL GREENE, the brave and skilful leader who 
rescued the south from the enemy. 

By private Emerson. Gen. Burgoyne—we took him and sent 
him to college—but he never learued more than we beat into 
him. 

By private Pousland, aged 88. Gen. Anthony Wayne, the 
hhero of Stoney Point—he was always uncasy till he could fee! 
the enemy with the bayonet. 

By private Peabody. A protecting tariff which rises sucha 
head and fall of revenue in the treasury as to inundate the coun- 
try without the aid of pensions as sluiceways to save a drowned 
dand. 

By private Annable, aged 79. Our surviving selves—50 years 
ago too numerous for the enemy—now too numerous for our 
friends, if the complaints of our southern brethren are well 
founded. DEATH WiLL SOON REDRESS THEIR GRIEVANCES. 

so BD O44. — 

LATE PRESIDENT MONROE AND GEN. JACKSON. 

‘The following correspondence will interest many of our rea- 
ders. A very serious imputation has been cast upon the memo- 
ry of the late president Monroe. The object seems, however, 
rather to have been to implicate Mr. Calhoun, though Mr. Mon- 
roc’s reputation must bear the brunt of the charge—if sustained. 

It has reference to certain transactions in which “Johnny Rhea” 
is supposed to have figured. Mr. Monroe’s son-in-law and ne- 
phew have taken up tie subject warmly—and from the position 
in which Mr. Gouverneur is placed, it would appear that he 
feels himself called upon to proceed with the exposition. Mr. 
Blair’s reply, in other times than the present, would be thought 
an extraordinary paper: he seems to call for a dis-proving of the 
charge preferred by himselt; and it is probable that we shal! 
know all about the whole matter—which shall, of course, be 
REGISTERED. 


From the U. S. Telegraph. 

It is now no longer denied that gen. Jackson places his con- 
duct in the Seminole war upon the ground that he was acting 
under the “secret orders’? of Mr. Monroe; and it has been stat- 
ed, on authority which leaves no room to doubt, that after the 
correspondence with Mr. Calhoun, gen. Jackson brought Johnny 
Rhea, then a superanuated old man, to this city, where the lat- 
ter, wider the dictation ef the president, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Monroe, which, if true, would have covered his name with the 
deepest dishonor. et: 
When this letter was written, his friends in this city were ex- 
pecting every moment to hear of his death. Such was the state 
of his health, that an express had been sent for a part of his fa- 


—— 





on reaching New York. (A copy of this letter was retained by 
general Jackson, and put aside tor future use, {x2-who boasted 
to more than one of his flatterers, that he had the document in 
his possession to prove that he acted under Mr. Monroe’s “s¢_ 
cretorders.”?) But Mr. Monroe lingered longer than was expect- 
ed. He was not only alive when the letter which was to have 
immolated his fame, the rich inheritance left to his children and 
country, arrived; but he had full possession of that intellec 
which won him the highest of earthly honors. Instead of leay. 
ing the letter unanswered, as was anticipated, he gave to it the 
most positive denial; and placed unequivocal proofs of its falsity 
in the possession of his representatives, one of whom is captain 
Monroe. 
We are gratified to hear, through the Globe, that Mr. Gouvery 
neur has denied the statement of that print; and more so to re- 
ceive from captain Monroe the pledge that the memory of his 
deceased uncle will be vindicated. The representatives of tie 
deceased patriot are no longer charged with the simple duty of 
defending his character—they owe it to the people of the United 
States, that all the facts should be submitted to their judginent. 
Let us have the whole truth. 
New York, Sept. 27, 1839. 
To the editor of the United States Telegraph: 
Sir: I find in your paper now before me, an article headed 
“General Jackson and Mr. Monroe,” in which you call for in- 
formation in relation to the remarks contained in the Globe of 
the 9th June and 22d inst. ‘The latter I had not seen or heard 
of till your paper of the 25th came to hand. Mr. Gouverneur is 
now absent, and | understand that he is expected in New York 
to-night. I know not what may be his course in relation to the 
subject upon which information is asked by you. 1 have no 
doubt, however, but that he will do all that can be expected o; 
aman of honor, and that he will be found careless of the conse- 
quences, when the reputation of my uncle is any way called in- 
to question. But, be that as it may, I now pledge myself, as 
the nephew of Jumes Monroe, that you and the public shall have, 
ata very early day, the facts, which is a/l that is required for the 
defence of my uncle. | have this moment seen the article in 
your paper, and the mail has closed for the south; this letter 
will be mailed at Powles’ Hook. 
In haste, l am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 
JAMES MONROE. 
P. 8S. I will thank you to publish this letter, as due to the 
blood representative of my uncle. J. M. 
From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
An editorial article of the Telegraph of the 25th ult. demands 
my notice. Independently of the great injustice which is douc 
to my feelings, my name is connected with matters relating to 
others, which I deem peculiarly exceptionable. Always ready 
to answer for my Own acts, on every proper occasion, it is cause 
of deep regret to find accusations against my own fidelity and 
honor, connected with injurious imputations against the houo1 
of others. In reference to the distinguished individual to whom 
allusion is made, delicacy requires me to be silent. To offer a 
comment on the extraordinary assertion of the editor, mighit be 
construed into even a momentary admission that it could be 
true. 
As to the ‘character of the hands into which the honor of Mr. 
Monroe has been committed’’—that was a subject for his own 
decision. For the manner in which the trust may be discharg 
ed, his representative adimits no responsibility but to the public 
and himself. 
The present case presents strong points of appeal. I am not 
only charged with an absence of honor in the discharge of 4 
solemn trust—but itis even boldly insinuated that [am restrain 
ed by the meanest of appeals to my interest. Where | au 
known, lL trust that the remark has excited but a smile; aud 
where I am not, that a just consideration of all the facts will at 
least preventa frown. ‘The power to which allusion is mate, 
would in its exercise be as unworthy of those who possess tf, * 
the imputation I believe to be unmerited by them, or the appre 
hension of its effects I know would be most degrading tn ne. 
Without therefore permitting myself to be controlled by the cr 
quiries of the Telegraph, I have no hesitation in affording to all 
who may feel an interest in the subject, a concise statement ©! 
the facts in which they have originated. ‘They eannot be de 
veloped more clearly than in the submission of that correspol 
dence to which they so pointedly refer. In it will be found all 
the action of which the matter was susceptible, and by those 
who might wish it were otherwise, not only asecrupulous desi’ 
to abstain from irrelevant matter, or that of a private or coutl- 
dential character, but as I trust all the deference and respect, 
which were due to any individual, connected with the subjec! 
From the date of my second letter, I have not been without hope 
that all the obligations of honor fulfilled, further allusion to the 
subject, might have been justly avoided. It is due to the = 
tor of the Globe to say, that the remark from his paper hee 
22d inst. was the result of personal communication, and as Lh ‘ 
a right to suppose, was intended in a spirit of some concess!0" 
in reference to what had passed. It was not however, what 
had earnestly wished, and that which I thought I had a right t° 
expect. Had it been even under the menace of the Telegrap") 
[ should have been silent. Mr. Blair knew I was under as” 
lemn promise to contradict the assertion he had made—unles 
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not so intended) did not admit the construction that I had done 
so. The original article appeared again in italies, &c. and I was 
represented to have said something about protests, inferences, 


1 do not hesitate to say, that my position has not been with- 
out many causes of embarrassment. Some of them have no 
reference to the public—but if all were fairly understood, they 
could not fail to afford me great cause for indulgence. In pur- 
suing the course I have adopted, | may act upon mistaken con- 
cjusions—but they are the result of my honest convictions. 

SAML. L. GOUVERNEUR. 
Francis P. Beacr, esq. editor of the Globe, Washington. 

Sir—I have read with great atieution an editorial article in 
your paper of the 9tb inst. to which I respectfully ask permis- 
sion to invite your attention, and which | have no doubt you 
will readily call to mind. IL ain free to acknowledge that [ take 
this step after full reflection; but with all the difidence which 
ought to attend it. ‘To refrain from mingling at all in the dis- 
cussions of a topic, which has already been productive of so 
much excitement, has been my earnest desire. In departing 
from that course, reluctantly as I do, even so far as this letter 
suggests, [ have encountered all and the strongest motives, 
which could induce me to be silent: The known relation in 
which I stand to the subject, in many respects, cannot possibly 
have escaped your recollection. I can readily suppose that 
transcendaunt obligations of feeling and duty imposed upon me, 
under circumstances of the most sacred nature, are yet un- 
known to you. Representing in a high degree the honor and 
fame of JAMEs Monrog, and having been made by direct ap- 
pointinent, the depository of those materials which illustrate 
the history as well as the purity of his public and private life, 
I should consider myself indeed unworthy of the trust, if I 
could shrink at any sacrifice, from a fearless discharge of the 
duties it imposes. I assure you that I have tollowed the pro- 
gress of this discussion with the deepest regret; and finally toa 
point where | had earnestly hoped it never would reach—to a 
joint Where it becomes imperative upon the representatives of 

r. Monroe boldly to challenge the evidence on which insinua- 
tions against bis purity and honor are made and repeated, or to 
suffer without an effort to arrest it, that bis character be shaded 
by imputations of the most decided duplicity and of the most 
contemptible evasion. A declaration made a short time since 
by an honorable senator in his place, did not escape my notice. 
I do not doubt that it was made, under an honest misapprehen- 
sion of the subject of his remarks, nor that he would not have 
refused at the time, on a respectful appeal, to have placed me 
in possession of the evidence on which it was founded. If I 
were wrong in declining an interference, at that period of time 
as wellas at some other, when the subject has been agitated, 
many an honest motive may suggest itself to you, to justify my 
silence: as well as to indicate the deep regret with which it js 
broken. ‘The paper to which | refer leaves me no alternative, 
and whatever results may flow from my interposition, I feel 
bound to offer it. 

You will do me the justice to observe that I confine my at- 
tention to the remarks, and those only, in which I sincerely be- 
lieve that great injustice is manifestly done to the character and 
memory of Mr. Monroe. You distinctly charge that in con- 
ducting the Seminole war ‘general JacKsON was in fact acting 
under the secret orders of the government.’’? Itis impossible 
not to observe, that although not personally named, it must be 
the undoubted inference, that he was in possession of secret 
orders from Mr. Monroe, directly at variance with those which 
were made known to the public. That while Mr. Monrog, dis- 
avowed before the world his couduct in Florida as transcemdling 
his instructions, but the merits of which he fully acknowledg- 
ed; the motives of which he never called in question; and 
which for good and sufficient reasons he chose to sustain; he 
had privately encouraged and promoted the very acts which he 
subsequently disapproved. ‘That he suffered general Jackson 
to bear the brunt of an investigation of the most painful clia- 
racter, for an alleged high offence against the constitution and 
laws, when he himself had made him his own instrument for a 
palpable violation of both; and withheld from him the means 
of a triumphant defence. I wish you distincily to observe, 
that it is the purport of your remarks respecting Mr. Monrox, 
and their effects, to which alone L advert. I claim to vindicate 
the memory of the dead, and far be it from me to desire to de- 
tract from the living. I touch not the laurels which are worn 
by the hero, but only ask that they bloom not over the dishonor- 
ed grave of the statesman. It is the obvious inference from 
What you say, which [ can never admit. if it be not your in- 
tention to make it clear, the matter from which it inevitably 
Springs, deserves your correction. If on the contrary you in- 
tend, and think you can sustain it, I cliallenge the investigation. 
It is a solemn charge, and ought to be gravely considered. J 
have no feelings to indulge but those of affection and duty toa 
deceased relative and friend, but in which, I must admit, I min- 
gle those of an American citizen, proud to recognize in his 
name, one of the distinguished patriots of our Jand; and free to 
lend a willing hand to rescue his character from any and every 
imputation of dishonor. Icannot but believe that when you 
revert to the article in question, you will realize its manifest in- 
jury, and that so far from lending their names to support the 
fave charges which it bears against the honor of Mr. Monroe, 
both of the distinguished individuals who are gonnected with 
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terials to correct the error. Being myself possessed of many 
valuable documents, fully illustrative of the facts in question, I 
shall feel it incumbent on ine, upon a proper intimation, by a 
frank exposition of their contents, to contribute to a fair dis- 
tribution of justice to all. With great respect, &c. 


SAML. L. GOUVERNEUR. 
New York, June 15, 1832. 


Washington, June 10th, 1832. 

Dear sir: Your letters of the loth and ]¢th instant, have been 
received. I make no objection to the change of phraseology 
which your last proposes in your first letter. 

Assuming then in your letter, as it now stands, that Mr. Mon- 
ROE “disavowed before the world his (gen. JaCKSON’s) conduct in 
Florida, as transcending his instructions,’? and (as you further 
say in the same letter) ‘‘disapproved’’ of the general’s acts, you 
conelude that the article in the Globe, asserting that in conduct- 
ing the Seminole campaign, ‘‘general JacKSON was acting under 
the secret orders of the government,’”’? subjects Mr. Monroe to 
“‘omputations of the most decided duplicity, and the most contempti- 
ble evasion.’? 

My reply to this is short and simple. You do the wrong to 
Mr. Monroe’s character which you call upon me to repair. 
The fact stated by me, is perfectly consistent with the public 
orders, conferring discretionary powers upon gen. Jackson, to 
conduct the Seminole cainpaign—and perfectly consistent with 
the declaration made by Mr. Monroe “‘before the world,” after 
its conelusion, as to the mode in which his orders had been exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. Catnoun, who, as secretary of war, drew up the orders 
under which the campaign was to be conducted, placed-his own 
construction upon them, and made the communication in anti- 
cipation of the event that ‘*‘gen. Jackson is vested with full 
power to conduct the war in any manner he may think best.’ 

After the termination of the campaign, Mr. CaLaoun, speak- 
ing of his orders to gen. JacKSON, in his message to congress, 
characterizes them as ‘authorising major general JACKsoN to 
enter Florida in pursuit of the Seminoles.’’? He then speaks of 
the gencral’s conduct under this authority, and it will be found 
that so fur from having “disavowed before the world his con- 
duct in Florida’’—or of having “‘disapproved”’ his acts as you 
assert, he in the most explicit terms recognises his proceedings 
and justifies his boldest acts: carefully and satisfactorily ex- 
plaining the motives of the general in taking St. Mark’s and 
Pensacola. He says—*‘in entering Florida to suppress this 
combination, no idea was entertained of hostility to Spain, and 
however justifiable the commanding general was in conse- 
quence of the misconduet of the Spanish officers, in entering 
St. Mark’s and Pensacola to terminate it, by proving to the sa- 
vages aud their associates that they could not be protected even 
there, yet the amicable relations between the United States and 
Spain could not be altered by that actatone. By ordering the 
restitution of those posts, those relations were restored.”? 

In speaking of the secret orders of the government, I allude 
to private instructions given through a friend to the command- 
ing general, assuring him that the course which is thus justified 
in the inessage would (as it did) meet the approbation of the 
government. The object of the diseretionary power conferred, 
being thus pointed out to the general, the private understanding 
blended itself with the publie orders received through the seere- 
tary at war, and was in effect a secret order as to the mode in 
which they were to be executed. The private wishes of Mr. 
MONROE were in every respect compatible with his public or- 
ders previously given—with the public vindication made in his 
message subsequently to the war—with the law of nations and 
our relations with Spain, which did not sanction the invasion of 
the United States by the lawless savage subjects of Spain, nor 
the equally lawless officers of Florida, who aecording to Mr. 
MoNROk’s Inessage, Were the associates of the savages in the 
war. 

In this state of the case, how do you attempt to make it appear 
that the article in the Globe is meant as an attack upon the 
‘purity and honor’? of Mr. Monroe? You force the conclusion 
from erroneous premises and by double inferences. 

I pass over the strained construction through which you ob- 
tain the “undoubted inference” that I mean to charge “duplici- 
ty”? and “‘erasion’? personally on Mr. Monroe by alluding in ge- 
neral terms to ‘the orders of the government’’—and repel your 
final inferences with regard to the aim of the article in the Globe, 
by absoiutely denying your premises. I assert that Mr. Monroe 
so far from having ‘disavowed before the world his (gen. Jacx- 
son’s) conduct in Florida,” expressly avows to congress that his 
orders authorised the invasion of Florida, while his message 
pronounces the boldest acts of the general justifiable, declaring 
at the same time that they made no alteration in the amicable 
relations between the United States and Spain. 

I am sensible that a private correspondence between Mr. 
Monroe and general Jackson, has been brought before the pub- 
lic, in which the former expresses opinions, not altogether re- 
concileable to the subsequent message to congress on the same 
subject. It is not my fault. however, that this conflict, between 
the private and public views of Mr. Monrog, is exposed. The 
guilt belongs to those who furnished Mr. Canuoun with the pri- 
vate and confidential correspondence, and with Mr. Catnoun 
himself, who violated the most sacred principle of honor in giv- 
ing it publicity. It is not improbable that this individual, who 





*he discussion, will take a just pleasure in furnishing the ma- 


had secretly made the charge of a violation of orders against the 
general in the cabinet, originated this correspondence (which 
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proposed that ue should negotiate with the general as to the 
construction to be given to those orders), that he might obtain 
some admission from the generous and confiding soldier to coun- 
tenance his covert accusation. 

To this correspondence, however, the article in the Globe had 
no reference—and from it alone do those injurious inferences 
spring to which you have alluded. You must, therefore, turn 
to Mr. Catuoun as he produced it, to explain any incongruity 
which may seem to exist between the message of Mr. Monroe 
and his confidential letters. You have referred me to him as 
one of “‘the distinguished individuals connected with the discussion,” 
who “would take pleasure in furnishing [me] materials to correct 
the error,’’—but as I have not the slightest intercourse with him, 
you will pardon the request, that you apply immediately to him, 
for the information, which you seek from him through me. 

With regard to the other “distinguished individual’? to whom 
you refer me for materials, to elucidate this subject, I have only 
to say, that if I felt myself called on to enter into an investiga- 
tion of “‘the solemn charge,’’ (which I insist does not proceed 
from me) I should hesitate to make the application desired un- 
der the circumstances, although it would give me pleasure to 
oblige you. ‘The distinguished individual’? from whom you 
would have me obtain information, has already said to the pub- 
lic that it ‘may become necessary for (him) hereafter when (he) 
shall have more leiswre and other documents at hand, to place the 
subject in its proper light, to notice the historical facts and refer- 
ences, §c. This promise he will doubtless perform, and you will 
therefore readily excuse me from giving that which [ cannot 
command, and what you will certainly obtain without the trou- 
ble of solicitation. 

In conclusion I must observe, that you have no right to con- 
sider me the originator of the satement contained in the article 
of the Globe, nor to impute to me the inferences which you have 
drawn from it to the disadvantage of Mr. Monroe. You ex- 
pressly say that a declaration of the same facts was made by 
*‘an honorable senator in his place, which did not escape your no- 
tice,”? but which, nevertheless, you did not think fit to contra- 
dict. This of itself would be sufficient authority for the remark 
of the Globe. 

But there is another circumstance, much more decisive on 
this point. The individual who communicated to gen. Jackson 
Mr. Monroe’s purpose as to the mode of carrying into effect his 
public orders, invited by letter, as | have understood, the atten- 
tion of the latter to the fact alluded to in the article of the Globe, 
and presented to him all the particulars of the iransaction, with 
an inquiry as to his recollection on the subject. With this gen- 
tleman, then, if there were any certainty of opinion, in regard 
to the fact stated by him, the issue should have been made, and 
not with one, merely repeating what this individual, cognizant 
of all the circumstances, had asserted without contradiction. 

But for all the consequences which may flow from the inva- 
sion of the confidential relations which subsisted between Mr. 
Monroe and gen. Jackson, you must hold Mr. Catuoun re- 
sponsible. He has violated all the sanctities of bosom trust, to 
impeach—through Mr. Monroe’s testimony, the character of 
his friend. ‘There is, however, no fact or inference associated 
with the subject he has thus wantonly made a topic of publie 
discussion for which | am answerable. ‘The explanation | have 
given makes this manifest. I will not, then, allow myself to be 
made a party to this controversy, to suit your views, or those of 
Mr. Catuoun. ‘This letter, therefore, closes our correspon- 
dence. I am, sir, your ob’t. &c. F. P. BLAIR. 
Francis P. Blair, esq. editor of the Globe, Washington. 

Sir—l received on the 26th ult. your letter of date the 20th, 
in reply to mine of the 15th inst. You conclude by stating that 
the favor which | now have the honor to acknowledge, “‘closes 
our correspondence.”’ [ cannot permit it. I will not believe 
that you have done an intentional injury: much less that if you 
can be satisfied you have done wrong, you will hesitate to re- 
pair it. Your letter impresses me more strongly than ever, that 
in the remarks of the Globe of the 9th inst. to which I have in- 
vited your atiention, you did manifest injury to the character 
and memory of Mr. Monroe. Your whole view of the subject 
to which they referred, is so replete with error, that [ feel my- 
seif bound at least to make an effort to correct you. In this 
state of the matter, I think you have no right to *‘close the cor- 
respondence.’?’ You may strike; but you must hear. 

In the first place, [ beg leave respectfully to remark, that I do 
not consider your letter a candid reply to that which I had the 
honor to address you. I noted a single remark in your paper of 
the 9th inst. in the following words: *‘In conducting the Seminole 
war, general Jackson was in fact acting under the secret orders 
of the government.” [ objected to the expression, as involving 
imputatians which I endeavored to illustrate; and placed before 
you, for your reply, a plain and simple question. I requested 
you to state whether it was your intention that it should be in- 
ferred from the words I had noted, thatin conducting the Se- 
minole war, general Jackson was in possession of secret orders 
from Mr. Monroe, at variance with those which had issued from 
the department of war, and were made known to the public. 


If you.did not intend such an inference, I claimed a revision of 


the article. If you did so intend, I challenged the investiga- 
tion of the truth of that, which as 1 believed, was erroneously 
asserted. This is the point of discussion between us. From it 
I cannot be induced, at present, to depart. Any other topics, 
which your letter presents, shall, if desired, claim my attention 
hereafter. 





In conformity with this view, I pass over the few first par g- 
graphs of your letter, opening as I conceive a new field for ay 
gument; foreign at this moment, to the question before us, | 
do not decline that discussion. I only postpone it toa more 
convenient season—especially until we shall have disposed o¢ 
that, in which we are at present engaged. But that we may 
distinctly recognize hereafter, the state in which we leave it now, 
it becomes proper to add a few words: 


You make two extracts from my letter—the first in the follow. 
ing words: ‘That Mr. Monroe disavowed before the world his. 
(general Jackson’s) conduct in Florida, as transcending his jy- 
structions,’? and the second, the word “disapproved,” whic} 
having separated from the context, you have made to signify 
more than I think it did, when standing alone, and at any rate 
more than I intended it should. Having been intended to coy 
vey the same idea, they are admitted to have asserted on my 
part “That Mr. Monroe did disavow before the world, genera! 
JacKson’s conduct in Florida as transcending his instructions,” 
This is my proposition; in which you think [ am in error—anq 
which you have attempted to refute—the consideration of whic}, 
is postponed, for the purpose of discussing more directly, the im 
mediate point of difference between us: ‘*Was general Jackson 
in conducting the Seminole war, in fact acting under the secret 
orders of the government?” 

You may possibly begin to perceive, that in the affirmation 
of your own proposition, you lend considerable force to the po 
sition [ have assumed. In speaking of instructions, you will, 
of course, understand me distinctly as referring to those which 
had issued from the department of war and were made known 
to the public. Isay there were none other. Do you not observe 
then the difficulty into which you would plunge? In contending 
that he was in facet acting under secret orders, do you not imp; 
the admission that he transcended his public instructions? |; 
not, why are they brought to their aid? It appears to me that 
you do the wrong. I assert, that upon the public orders, and 
the public orders alone, are the acts of the commanding genera! 
to be justified, and fully sustained as they have been. The as 
sertion you make, not only as I believe does a manifest injury 
to the character and memory of Mr. Monore, but as I honestly 
conceive, detracts from the elevated merit which bas been so 
justly awarded to the commanding general himself. It was the 
very transcending the instructions, which had issued from the 
department of war and were made known to the public, under 
circumstances of peculiar occurrence, and not to have been fore- 
seen, Which constitutes that merit. It was the assumption ofa 
responsibility from which he did not shrink, and for which he 
nobly declared himself accountable to his government and coun- 
try, by both of which he was nobly sustained, of which you 
would deprive him. It was the motive of. distinguished patriot 
isin so well appreciated, which induced him to transcend his 
instructions, and to risk himself for what he believed the public 
good, which is the heart and soul of his brilliant achievements. 
{ think you will discover, before I have said all which I intend 
tosay now, and all which itis possible [ may say hereafter, that 
you have greatly misconceived both my motives and my views. 
In the discharge of that “duty which | owe to a deceased re- 
lative and friend,’’ I find no incompatibility with all the respect 
which is due to the commanding general, nor with the high ad 
miration with which [ have been accustomed to contemplate 
his services in the Seminole war. The ground I cover is, as 
I conceive, the ground of mutual honor between Mr. Monroe 
and himself, at that interesting epoch, assailed as they were 
by many an individual who would now, for a momentary pur 
pose, criminate the one in the vain hope of contributiug to the 
elevated standing of the other. Take from me the ground | 
cover, and I sincerely believe that great injustice is done to 
both. But of this I may possibly speak hereafter. 

It is sometimes a fair illustration of the error of an opinion, 
to admit it to be right for a moment, in order to prove by 
its own reflections, that it must be wrong. ‘To this mirror let 
us hold up the proposition you have asserted, and suppose it to 
be true. In conducting the Seminole war general JACKSON was 
in fact, acting under the secret orders of the government. How 
do we now stand? Do you not see that the proposition is full 
of ready suggestions, to defeat its existence as facts? It mars all 
the moral beauty of the scene to which it refers. If it casta 
withering glance at the integrity of the statesman, can you pre 


vent it from reaching the well-merited honors of the soldier’ 


The acts, which, upon my assertion, are glowing with merit, |! 
yours be admitted, are shaded with doubt. Can you not per- 
ceive jhat an executive may well sustain an act when done 
under peculiar circumstances, which it could not legally au 
thorise to be done? An act directly in the face of orders may 
not only be justly sustained, but may be rich in merits. The 
act, then, may be fairly disavowed as transcending instructions, 
because the intention thatit should be done, anticipating tie 
existence of circumstaaces under which alone it could be well 
done, would be wrong, and yet the support of both the act and 
the agent, when all the circumstances are known, and motives 
appreciated, may be right and commendable. May it not then 
by a patriotic executive, justly be made instrumental in pro- 
moting the great interests committed to his charge, without sub 
jecting it to the charge of inconsistency, or worse? 

But there is another view urging in stronger terms, the 
probability, I had almost said the impossibility, that you can be 
right. The necessity of the case is the justification of the com 


manding officer, ‘The existence of circumstances not to have 
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been foreseen, urging the assumption of a responsibility not to 
nave been provided for is his triumphant defence. Take away 
the responsibility and admit the “secret orders,’ do you not 
convert an elevated principal into an humble agent? Must it 
tcome to this and more? Was it not the fact that the posts 
st made the refuge of the hostile Indians, protected and coun- 
tenanced as they were by the Spanish officers, which induced 
eneral JACKSON to take them? Could he have acted under 
Soret orders then, to take them, when it was morally impossible 
that the government could have been apprised of that fact? that 
they could have known that the Indians were there, and that 
they were, by the Spanish officers so countenanced and pro- 
tected? You certainly do not mean to be understood that ge- 
neral Jackson left home with the intention, and under secret 
orders from the government, to take the posts in any event, and 
under any circumstances, whether the facts existed to justify 
the actor not. That Mr. Monroe and himself had entered into 
a ‘private understanding” to seize the military posts of a coun- 
try at peace with the United States, whether just cause existed 
or not? The facts under which they were taken, in my Opinion, 
fully justified the act, but they could only be known to the com- 
manding general. He needed no “secret orders,’ no “private 
understanding,’? to do what he did. The transcending of his 
orders was a distinguished point of his merit. 





Admit that he 
nad “secret orders,” or a ‘‘private understanding,” and you 
open a field for remark, which I have searcely enter d. hl 

You will, I think, have inferred, that whether you speak of 
the “secret orders of the government” or allude to ‘‘private in- 
structions given through a friend to the commanding general,” 
or “a private understanding blending itself with the public or- 
ders, and constituting in fact a secret order,” I deem them 
equally objectionable. Your explanation is no doubt intended 
as a modification of the remarks, to which I referred you. I rom 
it. in either shape, as I conceive, all the consequences to Which 
| adverted must flow; and to it, all that I have said, may be as 
readily applied. In ‘this state of the case,’? you ask me how I] 
can make it appear that the article in the Globe is an attack on 
the purity and honor of Mr. Monroe! You say, ‘*f force the 
conelusion.’? Possibly I do: L think others need not. Itis the 
inference—I repeat, it is the inference, from all this, which I 
can never admit—aind it is the fact you assert, which I continue 
to deny. - 

But vou say, “that I have no right to consider you the origina- 
tor of the statement contained in the article of the Globe, nor to 
impute to you the inferences which L have drawn from it to the 
advantage of Mr. Monroe,’’ because you add, **T expressly say, 
thata declaration of the same fact, was made by an honorable 
senator in his place, which did not escape my notice, but which 
nevertheless [I did not think fit to contradict.”? This of itself 
you say would be sufficient authority for the remark of the 
Globe. Perhaps it might, if it were true,—but here your error 
is too palpable to admit of a doubt—or for a moment to escape 
detection. What did I say?—‘a declaration made by an hono- 
rable senator,”? &c. &e. 

Do you not perceive the difference, and that by the inser- 
tion of four litthe words, ‘‘of the same fact’? which I did not 
say, that you reach a conclusion, which is utterly without sup- 
port? It was precisely because the declaration of the honorable 
senator, was not of the same fact, which formed a_ principal 
reason for not addressing myself to him, although the ‘*declara- 
lion did not escape my notice.’ It was because it was not sus- 
ceptible of the clear inferences of which your’s was, that it was 
thought proper by me, to address myself to you. 

You will do me the justice to remark, that in all the discus- 
sions on this subject, L have cautiously avoided an exposition of 
any thing which could be deemed confidential or private. I had 
also earnestly desired, not to connect it in the least with the 
names of individuals, who are not in any degree responsible for 
ny acts, and with whose feelings and opinions in reference to 
any other subject, than that of our immediate inquiry, I have 
nothing todo. You have, | think, ungenerously introduced the 
name of Mr, CaLuoun, but as you have openly charged him he- 
fore me, with at least some acts of which | know him to be in- 
nocent, justice to both you and myself, compels me to say so. 
Inferring then as you do, that there is a conflict between the 
public and private views of Mr. Monroe, which I take occasion 
here merely to deny, and which | may take occasion hereafter at 
large to refute, you say “‘the guilt belongs to those who furnish- 
ed Mr. CaLnoon with a private and confidential correspondence, 
as Well as Mr. CaLnoun himself, who violated the most sacred 
Principles of honor in giving it publicity.’’ If there be any thing 
‘0 horrible in that view of the subject—which if necessary | am 
Well prepared to meet, Mr. Canuoun ought not to be charged 
With it. It was the act of Mr. Monroe himself—and he alone 
ought to be responsible for it. Living he never would have 
Shielded himself, if called upon, by suffering another to be open- 
ly charged with that which he himself had done. His represen- 
latives only claim to defend him, on the same principles of ho- 
hor, upon which he would have defended himself. He not only 
furnished Mr. Ca.noun, but he expressly authorised him to pub- 
lish them. There was no violation of honor, and when all the 
faets are known, it will be clearly shown. Being in possession 
of his reasons in writing for that act, I should feel no reluctance 
in submitting them to you. From the candid manner in which 
they are expressed, if they do not change your views of the act, 
! think they cannot fail to convince you, that his motives were 
£00d—and that no injustice to any one was intended. If I do 
0 greatly misconceive them—the warmest advocate of any in- 


} 





terest in this question, could not object to them. It is proper, 
that I should add, that of their existence Mr. CaLnoun is as un- 
informed as yourself. 

But you say that “there is another circumstance much more 
decisive, and refer me to a certain letter, written by a certain 
individual, calling the attention of Mr. Monroe to the fact al- 
luded to’’-—-and from the pointed manner in which you mark the 
fact which you assume to be true—that it is without contradic- 
tion, you seem to infer that because it is without contradiction— 
it may be made to sustain your position. Retaining the strong 
desire to which I have adverted, not to refer, unless it beeomes 
my duty so to do, to any thing private, I still owe to you a can- 
did reply to the remark which you have made. ‘There is no 
shape in which the tact alluded to, has not ever reached the eye 
or ear of Mr. Monroe, that it has not been contradicted. It is 
as his representative, and upon his authority that I contradict it 
and that you may at least do some justice to my motives an 
views, I do not hesitate to add, itis under circumstances of a 
sacred duty that I do contradict it. I have every personal mo- 
tive to be silent—I am bound to speak. 

On one point we fully agree that it is “to the invasion of con- 
fidential relations,”’ that this question must be traced. But par- 
don me, speaking that which I honestly believe, it is not on the 
part of Mr. Calhoun. I trace it to certain precious confessions 
of that which never existed but in the imagination of the au- 
thor; ‘and to the annunciation of a sudden eonversion, which 
can be proved to have been as unfounded then, as it is now in- 
sincere. What you or { may think or say will hereafter be very 
unimportant. ‘Truth will prevail—and when the period for un- 
masking arrives, if it do not exhibit singular groups, I will at 
least acknowledge that all my anticipations have not been re- 
alized. With great respect, your obedient servant, 

SAM’L L. GOUVERNEUR. 

New York, July 3d, 1832. 


John I. Mumford, esq. editor of the Standard. 

Sir: There is only one remark in your paper of this morning 
to which [ think it proper to reply. What passed between us, 
atany time, must be destitute of interest to others. As you have 
chosen, however, to state a fact, which it was not my wish to 
he made public, you may take the responsibility of the reply I 
shall make to it. I imvite no injurious imputations; but I will, 
at all hazards, repel any. 

You say that I told you I had reasons for my conduct which 
were unknown to you, and I did not wish to disclose. As you 
lave chosen publicly to allude to them, they shall be frankly 
stated. 

Mr. Blair is correct in his supposition, that a letter was written 
by an individual to Mr. Monroe, immediately before his death, 
attempting to induce some admissions, or to be the instrument 
of future inference in respect to the events of the Seminole war. 
It excited his strongest indignation, and in such manner as he 
thought due to himself, he made his solemn declaration at the 
inost interesting period of his life, that it was utterly false. He 
confided the papers to me, and I gave him my pledge on his own 
requisition, that Whenever the matter should be brought before 
the public in any shape, that I would promptly deny it in his 
name. Mr. Blair and others not only brought the matter fre- 
quently before the publie by allusions, but finally, in his paper 
of the 9th of June, made the very declaration in substanee. Of 
the imanner in which it was met, the public are already possess- 
ed. 

Now, sir, I ask of you, on this simple statement of facts, what 
would you conceive to be the duty of an honest representative 
of a deceased friend? . Will you look at my first letter to Mr. 
Blair, and at his reply? Will you read my second, and say whe- 
ther its language or its tone exceeds the bounds of propriety, or 
the restraints of a moderate but firm remonstrance against inju- 
ry suggested?) Will you hear me declare that I stated to him in 
person all the facts, and particularly the promise which I stood 
pledged to redeem? Will you then read his article of the 22d 
inst. and say that it contained that which was due to the occa- 
sion or ought to have been satisfactory to me? 

But, sir, even here I would have paused. The motives which 
you told me would be imputed, were carefully appreciated at 
the time; [ had contradicted the assertion to the face of the man 
who made it, and then under all the peculiar cireumstances of 
my case, perhaps T might have safely stood as I did. I would 
have done so, but when [I had ascertained beyond a doubt that 
all my communications to Mr. Blair had been submitted to 
others, and the article in question, was unsatisfactory in itself, 
and in italies reiterating the very substance of the original charge, 
was written under their immediate dictation—I thought it time 
to reflect upon the position, in which, single handed as I was, I 
might hereafter be placed. The charge assuming some charac- 
ter of an Indian fight, it was prudent for me to show myself fair- 
ly in the open field. I have done so. T have done it in a spirit 
of the most respectful consideration for every claim which ought 
to have been respected. 

But sir, as motives are the question, I must give youmore. In 
the mean time, the editor of the Telegraph, taking advantage of 
the guarded and equivocal paragraph contained in the Globe, 
inakes a most unmerited and unwerthy attack upon me, full of 
insinuations of the most degrading character. ‘To suppose that 
I could have most remotely countenanced such an attempt, is 
the worst of injustice. But, sir, there is another fact. On the 
appearance of that article, and in my absence from the city, a 
near relative of Mr. Monroe, assumed the responsibility to pled, 7 
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himself, that I would reply to the article on my return, or that 
he would do it himself. My trust could not be detegated wiih 
honor—and I could no longer hesitate to act. 

But, sir, as you are so sensitive to the time, at which IT have 
thought proper to defend the character of Mr. Monroe, what do 
you think of the time, at_ which others have thought proper to 
assail it? Did they not know that the presidential election was 
at hand, when they connected his character with their discus- 
sions, and were they to do it at pleasure, while we were to be 

rudently silent? If itis imprudent to defend the character of 

r. Monroe, on the eve of a presidential election, is it right—is it 
just—is it honorable, for others to assail it, at such a season, and 
make that the pretext why a reply should not be given—to their 
charges? SAMUEL L. GOUVERNEUR. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1832. 

BB Otee — 
MISCELLANEOUS I'TEMS—INTERESTING. 

Taberality. A rich Jew at Copenhagen has lately left the large 
sum of 35,000 thalers, (say 35,000 rix dollars), to differeit 
schools, and other charitable foundations, without regard to any 
religious persuasion, and for the benefit equally ot Jews and 
Cbristians. 





‘Tis is no solitary instance of Hebrew liberality: En passant: 
Is there any apprehension of sucu “‘foreign capitul endungering 
the liberties of a country?”’ 

Suttees. ‘lhe British privy council have confirmed the decree 
of the governor general of Lidia, against suttees—the immolation 
of widows by burning. 

The Journal du Huvre annonces that a Prussian vessel with 
Polish refugees on board was to sai! for Rochefort July 26th, es- 
corted by the Rodeur cutter. Among the exiles are several of- 
ficers who served in tie French army during the empire, and 150 
pupils of the military school of Warsaw. 

English electioneering. 'l'wotory gentlemen of England, lord 
Stormont and sir James Scarlett, are making strong efforts to 
obtain seats in the reformed parliament. We copy the foliow- 
ing address of the candidates: 

“To the ladics of Norwick. 
‘None but the brave deserve the fair.’ 

“Tf ever the sweets of social virtue, the warinth of honest 
zeal, the earnings of industry, and the prosperity of trade, had 
any influence in the female breast, you have now a happy op- 
portunity of exercising it to the advantage of your country— 
your cause. If ever the feclings of a parent, wife, sister, friend 
or lover had a sympathy with publie virtue, now is your time to 
indulge the fonder passion. 

“It ever you felt for the ruin and disgrace of England, and for 
the miseries and deprivations occasioned by the obnoxious re- 
form bill, you are called on by the most tender and aifectionate 
tic in nature lo exert your persuasive influence on the mind ofa 
father, brother, iusband, or lover; tell them not to seek filial 
duty, congenial regard, matrimonial comfort, nor tender coim- 
plianee, till they have saved your country from perdition—pos- 
terity from slavery! History furnishes us with instances of fe- 
male patriotism equal to any in the page of war and politics. 
©! may the generous and beatific charms of female persuasion 
prevail with the citizens of Norwich to espouse the cause of 
real liberty, of STORMONT and SCARLETT.” 

Fish contract. It is stated under date of Rome, July 4, that 
the pope, Gregory XVI. had concluded a convention, on the 
wth of June, with an American company for the exclusive 
sale of salt fish, in the Roman.states. Joseph Bonaparte, ex- 
king of Spain, is at the head of this company. It pays to the 
apostolical chambers annually for the privilege 50,000 crowns, 


for twelve years; it besides pays down the further sum of 


300,000 crowns. This last sum has been paid by madame Le- 
titia Bonaparte, for her son. 

Pilgrims. At Aix-la-Chapelle, from 50,000 to 69,000 pilgrims 
had arrived on the 15th ult. to perform their devotion at the 
shrine of the reliques, exposed there once every seven years. 

British hardware. ‘The value of hardware and cutlery ex- 
ported the last year from Great Britain to foreign countries was 


£ 1,620,634. Nearly two-thirds of the total exportation was to 


the United States. The exports of ali commodities to the U. 
States exceeded eight million pounds sterling. 

From Canton. ‘The editors of the Boston Centinel have re- 
ceived Canton papers to l4th April. 


The Chinese Courier and Canton Gazette of April 5th, says 


that a very serious rebellion had broken out in the mountain- 


ous country lying in the provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangs and 
Some 
officers of rank and many troops had left Canton, to proceed 


Hokwang. It had created great excitement at Canton. 


against the rebels. 


The Chinese Courier of the l4th April, states that the re- 
The rebel chief, nam- 
ed Le-te-ming, styles himself emperor, and it was supposed that 
he would direct his operations against Pekin, and the reigning 
emperor ‘Taou-Kwang, bad become unpopular by bis mal-ad- 
Le-te-ming was represented as a very young 
Several large 
bodies of troops which had been sent against the rebels, had 
been worsted, and in one instance a body of 3,000 men were 
The rebels are said to be very fero- 
cious, and they excited great terror and consternation, which 
was augmented by the surperstitions of the people. It was 


bellion was assuming much importance. 


ministration. 
man, and his object was to depose the emperor. 


all killed or taken but 7. 


considered, however, that the rebellion would be soon quelled 


the treachery of soine of the rebels themselves. 
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Newfoundland. Extract of a letter dated Sydney, C, p. July 


20th. The season is the most extraordinary that has ever bie, 

known or heard of. May, June and half of July, have pass sy 
with the temperature usual in April—the thermometer ranging 
from 44 to 55 instead of as in ordinary seasons, from 60 oo 
The immediate cause appears to be the immense masses of 
polar ice hanging about the shores of Newfoundland. Tenn 
could not get out of St. Jolin’s through the ice late in June and ' 
believe it was still there at the commencement of this mont! 

We have not seen it here, but we have felt it. constant{y 
easterly wind has been kept up, by the cold wind from the ic 4 
rushing into the land to replace the warmer air as it ascends 
Thus the air creates the wind, and keeps itself by that means 
in its position on the eastern shore of N. E. and perishes all 
the countries to leeward. The cause of this influx of inn t 
have not heard any attempt to explain, nor can [ imagine it, but 
I hope it may be such as is not likely eften to occur. Within 
these few days the 8S. E. winds has at Jast carried the day and 
we have been at once transported into the climate of Lisbon 
Thermometer at 80. One can hardly judge what the effect of 
this perternatural season will be on the crops. [ should fear 
there can hardly be time for the potatoes and grain to arrive at 
maturity. 
Russian discipline—slushey hospodin—* Prayer to God, or ser. 
vice to the emperor, is never lost;’?? so says a Russian pro- 
verb; and it is usually repeated with the conviction that the 
service is more important than the prayer. The term seryjce 
includes, in its signification, unconditional obedience to the ay. 
thority ofa superior,even though that superior should be only 
one class above the person he commands. This blind obedience 
extends from the gencral or minister, down to the common 
soldier or clerk, through all offices and classes in which sey. 
vice confers dignity. Au affair of service, as it is styled, takes 
place of all other considerations; and the man who has quictly 
realized a fortune at the expense of the state, affects the most 
scrupulous conscientiousness in the fulfilment of any prescribed 
duties which are calculated to make him feel the full extent of 
his own slavery. Every verbal command given by a military 
officer, to a soldier, or by a civil officer to a dentshic or vassal 
is answered by the words slushey hospodin, (I obey my lord): 
and the individual who gives the order may confidently trust to 
its punctual fulfilment, as its neglect would be punished by 4 
severe flogging. While a Russian is receiving commands, he 
stands stock still, like a soldier, without moving leg or arm; 
and at the close of every sentence delivered by his lord, he 
murmurs “slushey hospodin.’’ 

The plague of fiery serpents. The following is an extract of a 
letter dated Bassorah, the 24th of August, 1831, and received in 
Calcutta by an Armenian gentleman:—‘Almost every country 
|in these regions of the globe has been visited by a dreadful 
visitation of Providence. You must have been, long before 
this, informed of the many calamities that have befallen the 
devoted city of Ragdad, and the places adjacent to it. News 
| has also been received from Hanadan, or the ancient Ecbatana., 
of the occurrence of another natural calamity in that place. 
The city is described to be litterally infested with a species of 
fiery serpents, the bite of which is followed by immediate mad- 
ness, which in the course of a very shorttime terminates in the 
death of the sufferer. The streets of the town are said to be 
choked with dead bodies, which are fed upon by dogs and jack- 
als! The inhabitants are seized with eonsternation and tre- 
pidation, not knowing where to fly from the anger of the Al- 
mighty.’ [India Gazette December 23. 


Other serpents. The present season has been remarkable for 
the abundance of venomous reptiles, which are to be found in 
the pastures and fields in many of the towns in the vicinity. 
Many of the oldest inhabitants aver that this increase is beyond 
all they can recollect. A gentleman at Manchester, a week 
since, being in the pasture with a small child, his attention was 


the child was gazing intently on a large rattlesnake, wound into 
a coil and having its head erect. On the approach of the gen- 
tleman the snake ran under a stone in the wall and finally made 
its escape. The stone was turned over, and a glutinous bag, of 
the size of the gentleman’s two hands was found, which conr- 
tained eighty-six young rattlesnakes, from one to six inches in 
length, in perfect life and animation. Many of them were 
killed, and the remainder on being exposed to the heat of the 
sun soon became inanimate. [Salem Register. 


Negro revenge. The following singular murder was recently 
committed by a negro woman, near Middlebourne, Tyler county, 
Virginia. A young man residing in the family in which the ne- 
gro woman was a servant, gave her some offence, when she," 
a rage, threatened to kill a young lady to whom he was about 
to be married. The threat was at the time unheeded, but some 
days after the young lady having occasion to cross the river, the 
negress offered her services to row the boat—the offer was ac- 
cepted, and when the boat was half way over the river, the 
negress suddenly rose and plunged the lady into the river, 
the same time striking her with the oar, and holding her under 
the water until she was drowned. The murderess was soonal- 
rested, and immediately confessed her crime and acknowledged 
her motive. 


Irish reform bill. In the debate in the British house of lords, 














,} on the Irish reform bill, (26th July), the archbishop of Armagi 
as such movements are usually put down in China by means of 


said—“*The measures which the lords were now about to pas 
| would give all power to that party which had long professed thé 


called to an object which seemed to interest the child much; | 
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most deadly hostility to the established church, and he saw 
no means by which the subversion of that church could be 
averted, in the event of their passing the bill, unless with the 
more horrible alternative of civil war.” 

Young Napoleon. ‘The Loudon Spectator, in allusion to the 
death of young Napoleon, says: ' 

“jf ever child was born to point a moral and no more, it Was 
the poor lad just dead. The Jast weakness of great men seems 
to be a belief in their offspring, in spite of all history. Napoleon 
nad faith in his son, nay more, he ruined himself for offspring. 
He was in a ship at full sail, and threw out his ballast. iis 
separation from Josephine was fatal, his seeking after an al- 
jiance with the old prejudices of Europe, drew down upon him 
the new temple he reared to military aristocracy. The results 
of his fatal mistake are to be found at St. Helena, and the new 
yault of the poor duke de Rgichstadt.”’ Part 

Bob Wilkes. New Hampshire Journal says,—‘‘we notice in 
the Boston papers the death of lieut. Robert B. Wilkins, of that 
city, late of Concord, in this state. We well recollect the scene 
which occurred at Concord between this brave officer and the 
gallant and generous Lafayette at the time of his visit at the lat- 
ter place. Between seventy and eighty heroes of the revolution 
were arranged in the area of the capitol, and were formally in- 
troduced to our country’s welcome guest. He did not at first 
recognise this brave officer, but retained his hand, and looked 
him earnestly in the face. Wilkins observed, ‘‘general, do you 
remember the cattle???’ The general instantly replied, “Oh Bob 
Wilkes, Bob Wilkes!’? They fell upon each other’s neck, and 
wept freely. It appeared upon explanation that the army at the 
time Was in great distress for want of provisions, and that Wil- 
kins, With a chosen few, made an incursion into the enemy’s 
territory and drove off a body of cattle which afforded abundant 
relief to the army. For this heroic exploit he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, and the general presented him an elegant 
sword and uniform, and was ever alter a particular friend of the 
brave **Bob Wilkes.”’ 

Calvin Edson. The unfortunate Calvin Edson is no longer a 
living skeleton. Dr. Scudder, of the American museum, has 
received information of his death, at his residence in Randolph, 
Vermont. The mysterious cause of his excessive emaciation, 
has, it is said, been at length solved. The disease of which he 
died, was tabes mesenterica, or tape worm. The worm is said 
to have been twelve or fourteen feet in length. If this be so, 
the mystery of the enormous appetite of the deceased, is like- 
wise solved. [N. ¥. Adv. 

Reyal occupations, present and past. Tuesday, or any other 
day iu the week, 1832: his majesty rose at eight-—-devoted the 
forenoon to occupation in his cabinet—took his usual airing with 
her majesty—on his return gave audiences to several individuals 
—dined with his family and six private friends—received asmall 
party for music and cards—and at eleven retired to rest. Anno 
1314 (old MS.) “Paid to Henry, the king’s barber, for money 
which he lent to the king (Edward IT.), to play at cross and pile 
(heads and tuils!)—five shillings.”’? “Item, paid to Peres Ber- 
nard, usher of the king’s chamber, money he /ent to the king, 
and which he lost at cross and pile, to Monsieur Robert Water- 
vylle, erght pence. [London Court Journal. 

The Egyptian Sphinzes. Ina brief notice in the Atheneum, 
of the 14th of last month, it was mentioned, that these Sphinxes. 


just arrived at Constradt. had been presented by the pacha of 


Egypt tothe Russian autocrat. We have now good authority 
for correcting this statement. The Sphinxes were, it appears, 
purchased by Mr. Rosetti, of Alexandria, agent for the emperor 
of Russia, for a sum equivalent to nearly 55,000 franes, from a 
Mr. Jarri, a Greek, to whom the pacha has liberally conceded 
permission to explore for remains of antiquity. [.&/heneum. 
Polish heroism. At the storming of Warsaw, the principal 
battery was defended by only two battalions, but with such bra- 
very as history can hardly parallel. When it was evident that 
it could no longer hold out, several privates of the artillery seat- 
ed themselves on powder barrels and blew themselves up. But 
the conduct of gen. Sowinski was truly heroic; having lost one 
foot, he was, at his earnest request, seated on a chair, and placed 
on the altar of the desperately defended church, where he con- 
tinued to give orders until the last of his comrades was cut 
down, when, drawing forth two pistols, he with one, shot a 
Russian who was rushing upon him, and, with the exclamation 
--“‘so dies a Polish: general!” fired the other through. bis own 
heart. [ Ibid. 
Russian works. The shaft alone of the column about to be 
raised in honor of the emperor Alexander, in the square of the 
palace at St. Petersburgh, is said to weigh 225,000 pouds, or 
7,425,000 French pounds, and the stone which is to form the 
base weighs 3,000,000 of French pounds. The shaft is in one 
Single piece brought from the quarries in Finland. The execu- 
tion of this stupendous monument is confided to M. de Mont- 
ferrand, a French engineer, who has also the direction of the 
gigantic structure of the church of Isaac, in which there are 
sixty-four columns, each having shafts of fifty feet in one piece. 
Destructive fire at Newfoundlund. A fire broke out at Harbor 
Grace on the 19th August, which destroyed a great number of 
buildings and other valuable property, in the centre of the town, 
including the established church. Ninety-seven families, com- 
prising upwards of 600 individuals, were deprived of their homes. 
The loss is estimated at £60,000, and very little insurance. A 
large quantity of gunpowder, in the premises of Ridley & Co. 
exploded soon after the fire broke out; this carried the burning 
Masees of wood in every direction, and made the conflagration 


so general that the inhabitants became panic struck, and thought 
only of saving their lives. The cause of the disaster is unknown. 
A large supply of provisions, 1,000 blankets, and a number of 
tents, had been sent to the sufferers, from St. John’s, by the au- 
thorities, and a liberal subscription had been made. 
[ Boston Transcript. 

Deny every thing, and insist upon proof. Lawyer Acmody 
figured at the bar in Essex county, Massachusetts, something 
like halfa century ago. He had astudent named Varnum, who 
having just completed bis studies, was journeying to a distant 
town in company with his master. Acmody, on his way, ob- 
served to his student—**Varnum, you have been with me three 
yoars, and finished your studies; but there is one important part 
of alawyer’s practice of great consequence, that I have never 
mentioned.’? ‘What is that??? inquired the student. ‘I will tell 
it,’ replied Acmody, “provided you will pay expenses at the 
nexttavern.”? The student agrecd; and Aemody imparted the 
maxim at the head of this article. The supper, &c. were pro- 
cured; and on preparing to set off from the tavern, Acmody re- 
mninded Varnum that he had engaged to pay the bill. “I deny 
every thing, and insist upon proof,’ returned Varnum. The 
joke was so good, that Acmody concluded it best to pay the bill. 

Language of the pestle and mortar. ‘That wicked satirist, Dr. 
Woleott-—alias Peter Pindar, who, not having the fear of royalty 
before his eyes, dared even to write irreverently of his majesty 
George III, anent the apple dumplings and other laughable mat- 
ters, used frequently to relate that when a young man, and en- 
gaged in his uncle’s laboratory, his fancy imputed a language to 
the mortars at which it was his daily task to labor. 

“Whenever,” says he, **I was using the large marble one, I 
thought it repeated the words, linger-’em long! linger-’em long! 
But when the little brass one was rung upon, by the pestle, it 
cried, kill-’em quick! kiil-’em quick! kill-’em quick!”? 

Paganini—the wonderful fiddier. Jt is stated that Paganini 
refused 300 guincas offered to him for two nights performance at 
Vauxhall gardens, London; thinking himself entitled to five. 
He had thought of coming to America; but gave it up, ascer- 
taining that he would lose several weeks in the voyage. He 
values his time ata hundred guineas a day; and bad therefore 
better remain where he can get it. 

Valuable voices. Mr. Gardiner. in his **Musie of Nature,’ 
describes Braham asthe first of tenor singers, and one whose 
voice for compass, power and quality, has, probably, never been 
equalled; he further states that he has realized £100,000 by it. 
Of Catalini, he observes, fuat though the most splendid vocalist 
of the age, she was, as a musician, below mediocrity, possess- 
ing scarecly the knowledge of a third rate performer; but by a 
quick perception she concealed these defects even from the 
learned. Her origin, he adds, was that of a match girl in Rome; 
yet in her career she visited every courtin Europe, where the 
inost profuse presents were showered upon her. Having amass- 
ed vast treasures in money and jewels, her voice and beanty 
gone, she hay retired to her domain and palazzo aa the country 
that gave her birth. He states of this lady, that after her first 
visit to England, in which she cleared more than ninety thou- 
sand pounds, she purchased a diamond neeklace of the queen 
of Portugal for sixteen thousand guineas, and, in addition gave 
four thousand more for the tiara and ear-rings. 

Fetch the doctor. The late lamented Dr. Bailie was allowed 
to be the most attentive man to his patients in the profession; 
but nothing annoyed him so much as to be sent for to attend to 
trifles or fancied illness. He was called one evening to attend 
lady H——+: he immediately repaired to the house and found the 
lady in apparent good health. ‘The doctor, however, prescribe@ 
agentle opiate, evideutly endeavoring to conceal his chagrin, 
and then made his retreat; but he had scarcely reached the bot- 
tom of the stairs when Miss H called from above, ‘Dr. 
Bailie, pray may mamma eat oysters. for supper??? “O dear, 
yes, Miss,’’ was the reply, *‘shells and all, if she pleases.?? 

Butter. The production and consumption of butter in Great 
Britain is very great. The consumption in the metropolis, may, 
it is believed, be averaged at about one half pound per week for 
each individual, being at the rate of 26 Ibs. a year; and, suppos- 
ing the population to amount to 1,450,000, the total annual con- 
sumption would (on the hypothesis) be 37,709,000Ibs. or 16,830 
tons: but to this may be added 4,000 for the butter required for 
the victualling of ships and other purposes, making the total 
consuinption in round numbers of 21,000 tons, or 47,010,000 Ibs. 
which atten penee per pound, would be worth £1,960,000. The 
average produce per cow of the butter dairies is estimated by 
Mr. Marshall at 166 Ibs. a year, so that, supposing we are nearly 
right in the above estimate, about 280,000 eows will be required 
to produce an adequate supply of butter for the London market. 

The iron of Borneo. The iron found all along the coast of 
Borneo is of a very superior quality, which every person must 
know who has visited Pontiana or Sambas. At Bangermassing 
itis, however, much superior; they have a method of working 
it which precludes all necessity of purchasing European steel. 
But the best iron of Bangermessing is not equal to that worked 
by the rudest Diak; all the best kris-blades of the bugis rajabs 
and chiefs are manufactured by them; and it is most singular, 
but an undoubted fact, that the farther a person advances into 
the country, the better will be found all instruments of iron. 
Seljie’s country is superior in this respect to all those nearer the 
coast; his golloks, spears and kris-blades are in great demand. 
There are forty-nine forges at work merely in the campong of 
Marpow; but the mandows and spears, which he uses himself 








and gives to his favorite warriors, are obtained farther north- 
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Those men live in a state of nature, building no habitations of 
any kind, and eating nothing but fruits, snakes and monkeys, 
yet procure this excellent iron and make blades, sought after by 
every Diak, whose hunting excursions have in view the posses- 
sion of the poor creature’s spear or mandow as much as his 
head, improbable as it may sound. Instruments made of it will 
cut through over-wrought or common steel with ease. We have 
seen penknives shaved to pieces with them by way of experi- 
ment; and one day, a wager of a few rupees having been made 
with Seljie, that he would not cut through an old musket barrel. 
he without hesitation, put the end of it upon a block of wood 
and chopped it to pieces, without in the least turning the edge 
of the mandow. In the sultan of Cotti’s house there are three 
muskets, formerly belonging to major Mullen’s detachment, 
which are each cut more than half through in several places by 
the mandows of the party which destroyed them. This circum- 
stance being mentioned to Seljie, he laughed, and said the man- 
dows used on that occasion were not made of his iron, other- 
wise the barrels would have been cut through at every stroke. 
Abridged from an article in the Singapore Chronicle. 

In spite of your teeth.?”> Judge Brackenridge who has lately 
made some stir in the political world, and who is a comical son 
of a comical father, resided some years in Florida, it is said, after 
he was engaged to be married to a lady in one of the middle 
states. During this time her beauty was impaired by the loss of 
one or two of her fore teeth. This circumstance gave her some 
uneasiness; and when she appeared in the presence of her lover 
after his return from Florida, she asked him if he thought her 
much altered. He replied that he saw no alteration, except in 
her fore teeth; but said he, I do not regard that, I'll marry you 
en — of your teeth. 

first oath. My lads, said a captain, when reading his 
orders to the crew on the quarter deck, to take the command of 
a ship, there is one law I am determined to make, and I shall 
insist upon its being kept; indeed it is a favor which I ask of 
you, and which, as a British officer, I expect will be granted by 
a crew of British seamen. What say you, my lads, are you wil- 
ling to grant your new captain one favor? Aye, aye, cried all 
hands, let’st know what it is, sir. Well, my lads, said the cap- 
tain, it is this: that you must allow me to swear the first oath in 
this ship. No man on board must swear an oath before I do; I 
am determined to have the privilege of swearing the first oath 
on board. What say you, my lads, will you grant me this favor? 
The men stared, and stood for a moment, quite at a loss what 
tosay. They were taken, says one, “‘all aback.’? They were 
brought up, says another “‘all standing.’’ ‘The eaptain reiterat- 
ed: now, my fine fellows, what do you say; am I to have the 
privilege of swearing the first oath on board? The appeal seem- 
ed so reasonable, and the manner of the captain so kind and 
prepossessing, that a general burst from the ship’s company an- 
nounced, aye, aye, sir, with their accustomed three cheers. The 
effect was good—swearing was wholly abolished in the ship. 

[ English paper. 

Al frugal present no gift. The British government paid a capt. 
Thomas £5,000 for the freight to Quebec of twenty-four 24 
pounders, designed for a battery on the lakes during the last 
war. A contract was then made at £900 the gun for their trans- 
fer up to the lakes on the ice; the contractor underlet for £500, 
clearing by his job of no work £9,600. ‘The whole expense of 
transporting these guns was £26,600, or $118,104. Within three 
days after their arrival they were in the possession of the Yan- 
kees, who took them without paying freight, charges, or even 
the original cost, and who were so rude as not to thank the Bri- 
tish minister for the trouble and expense he had been at in fur- 
nishing twenty-four excellent guns for their use. 

March of intellect. It is stated that there are now in actual 
use in the United States, 45 different kinds of spelling books— 
10 of dictionaries—102 for reading and defining—53 of arithme- 
tics—48 of grammars—39 of geographies—and 25 of histories. 
“Too many cooks,’’ &c. 

Peace of literature. The following article from the London 
Courier speaks well for the cause of Jetters, and their humaniz- 
ing influence: 

it is now arranged that the English government shall send, 
for the use of the French people, to be deposited in the royal 
library at Paris, one copy of the whole of the works printed in 
Great Britain, for which the French government will, in return, 
send to the British museum, for the benefit of the English na- 
tion, one copy of every work printed in France. And it is fur- 
ther understood, that this intellectual interchange shall not be 
interrupted by the vicissitudes of war, but shall continue in spite 
of any political disagreement. We hail with delight an event 
which removes the most valuable part of human intercourse— 
that of knowledge and science—from the intrusions of hostility. 
We understand this important measure was effected by the joint 
commercial commission, conristiug, on the part of England, of 
Messrs. George Villiers and Bowring, and, on the part of France, 
of baron Freville and count Duchaitel. 

Great compliment! Strange as it may sound to English ears, 
it may truly be said of America,—that country which was treat- 
ed with so much supercilious contempt by the Quarterly Review 
only a few years since—that she has given to the parent state 
her most popular system of divinity, and her best English lexi- 
con. Itis scarcely necessary for us to add that we are referring 
to Dwight’s Theology and Noah Webster’s Dictionary. 

[London Patriot. 

Royal life in Spain. Shooting and uxoriousness seem to be 

part and parcel of the hereditary duties and habitudes of the 
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Bourbon kings of Spain. Philip V. transacted much public by- 
siness while in bed with his queen. This extreme attention Was 
imitated by his descendants; and Mr. Inglis tells us that Ferdi- 
nand is so attached to his young and beautiful wife, that ‘je 
spends the greater part of the day in her apartment, and whey 
engaged in council leaves it half a dozen times in the course of 
an hour or two to visit her. No court amusements enliven this 
conjugal felicity: the fond pair spend their day together—they 
rise at six, dine alone at two, and sup and go to bed at nine. 
The evening is animated by a drive to a zoological garden, where 
the animals are taught to make obeisances, and pay the reve. 
rence due to the majesty of Spain. [Edinburgh Review. 

Clerical costume. ‘According to one of our late English pa- 
pers,” says the Banner of the Church, ‘‘most of the bishops have 
abandoned both their wigs and silk aprons, and are no longer 
distinguishable in appearance from the rest of the clergy.” So 
far, so good—though it has taken a long time to effect this much, 

A woman provided for. Atarecent public meeting in Lon- 
don, one of the speakers alluded to the pension of £1,300 grant- 
ed by the duke of Wellington to Mrs. Arbuthnot; and the orator 
proceeded to caution the electors against voting for any man as 
a member of parliament, who was likely to be influenced by the 
blandishments of fashionable ladies at the west end of the town, 
It seems that this Mrs. Arbuthnot had no claim whatever upon 
the national treasury, except that in some way or other she 
pleased the noble duke, who then presided over the government; 
and he, instead of compensating her services out of the two mil- 
lions of dollars bestowed upon him because of the opportune ar- 
rival of the Prussians at Waterloo,—placed her name upon the 
pension list, and permitted her to filch an annual sum of 5,700 
dollars from the British people. Doubtless the lady rides in a 
splendid chariot, with liveried attendants, and has no ear for 
the cries of distress—no eye for the sights of woe, which must 
attend her rapid transit through the streets of London. 

Russian poet. One of the most celebrated Russian poets, Ga- 
briel Romanowitsch Derjavin, lately died at his estate near No- 
vogorod. In his youth he had served with distinction in the 
Russian army. He next entered the administration, and was 
created a minister of justice by Catharine II. Soon after he re- 
tired, and devoted all his time to poetry. One of his odes, To 
God! has been translated into Latin, and into Chinese, by order 
of the emperor of China, who had this piece of poetry printed in 
gold letters on silk, and hung up in one of the apartments of his 
palace. The English also have translated some of his works, 
and published them in 1808, in 4 volumes. 


Metcalfe viaduct. This beautiful piece of workmanship is now 
completed. It is on the 7th section of the first location of the 
Lexington and Ohio rail road, about 4 miles from the city of 
Lexington. The neatness and elegance of style, and the sub- 
stantial manner in which the work has been executed, are not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any thing of the kind in the state. 
This piece of beautiful mechanism is creditable to the president 
and directors of the company, and to the contractor, under whose 
superintendence it was constructed; and does no discredit to the 
distinguished mechanic and statesman, whose name it bears; 
who, after having labored faithfully as a mechanic, served his 
country in the late war, in the state and national legislatures, 
and as the chief magistrate of our state, has recently retured to 
the shades of private life. [ Observer §& Reporter. 


Lightning. An article dated Warrington, Va. 8th September, 
gives the following account of an incident which occurred at 
that place on the 3lst August:—‘‘While chief justice Marshall 
Was sitting in the house of his son James, a shock of lightning 
prostrated before him his sons James and Edward, his grandson 
John, the son of Thomas Marshall, and two other grand chil- 
dren, John and Mary Harvie—the fluid pervaded the whole 
house. Messrs. George Alexander, Henry Marshall and John 
H. Thomas, were also shocked, although not prostrated. For 
20 minutes, all of the first five were considered as dead; the ap- 
plication of ice water was immediate, and proved to be effica- 
cious in the restoration of all. The chief justice, major Ambler, 
and Thomas G. Marshall were in the room with the sons, but 
were not injured, although so much shocked as not to see tlie 
lightning or hear the thunder. The sufferers are all recovering. 

Not yet—not yet! The sturdy oak, beneath whose protectinz 
shade the constitutional liberties of this great confederacy have 
grown up into order, proportion, vigor and beauty, is not yet— 
aged though it be—ripe for the consecrating fire from heaven. 
Parce, precor, precor! [N. Y¥. Am. 


Terrific storm. A most terrific storm of thunder, lightning, 
rain and hail, took place at Kingston, Canada, the latter end of 
July, “that was ever witnessed in any climate. Ina few mo- 
ments the streets were inundated, the rain resembling a cata- 
ract, and descending with the most perpendicular precision and 
violence. In the king’s dock-yard, the Wolf of 102 guns, was 
literally split through the middle—the props on which she was 
supported having yielded to the influence of the wind. At 
Brockville the large establishment of Mr. Billa Flint was con- 
sumed by fire, whether electric or otherwise we have not learn- 
ed. At the flourishing village of Napanee, the storm raged 
dreadfully, and hail stones measuring two inches in cireum- 
ference fell in extraordinary profusion. A barn belonging to 
Mr. Gordinier, in Ernestown, was literally cut in two by the 
lightning.”’ 

A new figure. Lord chancellor Brougham, in a speech in 
parliament, said he wished to present 2 certain subject unfig- 
leafed, and in its naked deformity. 
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